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Sclhouettle and 
Stow Cloud 


jaye very important the farmer is in 
our economy! We simply could not do with- 
out him. He and his work are essential to 
our life. 


Recognizing this fact, the Church has 
designated Rogate, the Fifth Sunday after 
Easter, as Rural Life Sunday. As early as 
the Fifth Century the Church used this as 
a time of special supplication for God's 
blessing upon the fruits of the earth. The 
farmer must have the abundant blessing of 
the Creator upon his work, if there is to be 
a fruitful harvest in due time. His toil alone 
will not suffice. He needs good seed, fertile 
soil, and a favorable season. 


But God has not chosen to feed and 
clothe us without the work of men. The 
farmer’s work is indispensable. The years 
have seen progress in the improvement of 
tools and machines to aid him in his task, 
but there is still no substitute for his labor. 
He must labor often from dawn to dusk. 
He knows no eight-hour day and five-day 
week. 


He dare not be faint-hearted. He must 
risk much every time he plants a crop. Not 
only must he be guided by his accumulated 
knowledge in his planning, planting and 
plowing, but he must have faith—faith that 
God will reward his labors with a plenteous 
harvest. Yes, he who plants a seed must 
believe in God. 


Our farmer, who is planting his corn, 
plants on, despite the presence of storm 
clouds overhead. His faith obviously is that 
they will contain showers of blessing for 
him. So he keeps at his task of putting his 
seed into the soil, though the sun itself is 
fast declining and the dark clouds lower 
over his head. 


We join farm-folk everywhere this Ro- 
gationtide in asking God’s abundant bless- 
ing upon the fields. And we dedicate this 
editorial to them 
much to us all. 


whose labor means so 
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IRIS, 2 want-ad | for what 
sounds like the perfect job. 
The advertiser is the Church. 
No timid souls need apply. 


The Church needs workers with all 
kinds of specialized skills, workers who 
are well prepared and will not give 
up when the going gets hard or be- 
come discouraged when they meet op- 
position. Some will be paid workers; 
others, volunteers. Both are necessary, 
and one. cannot be regarded as more 
important than the other. But we are 
concerned just now with the paid 
workers. 


Christian Pioneering 


Once upon a time, not so long ago, 


the Church was the pioneer in educa- , 


tion, medicine, and social work. Pub- 
lic education was unknown or very 
limited. So the Church built and ran 
schools. There were no hospitals or 
libraries so the Church went to work 
and provided them. When the Cone- 
stoga wagons set out for the west, 
there was almost always a minister or 
Christian teacher in the caravan. The 
schools and colleges founded by these 
men and women are the backbone of 
modern liberal education. Not so many 
decades ago, many colleges were al- 
most entirely under church supervi- 
sion, and professors were assigned to 
their positions by the Church. 

When the American Negroes were 
set free from slavery, Christian groups 
were on hand fo establish schools, 
churches, and hospitals that were need- 
ed. When new Americans arrived from 
Europe and Asia, it was the Church 
that helped to provide churches and 
neighborhood houses where some of 
their first lessons in American living 
were learned. 


Such pioneering on the part of the 
Church has been done also in other 
lands. Often the first schools and hos- 
pitals were established by missionaries 
supported by Christians in another 
country. These representatives of the 
Church in many instances were ‘first 
to put a native language into writing, 
first to print pamphlets and books in 
that language, and first to teach the 
people to read. Under very primitive 
conditions, great hospitals got their 
start through the devoted work of 
early missionaries. Scientific medicine 
is not practiced in countries where 
Christianity is unknown. 


Two 


Hele Wanted 


Opportunities 


Unlimited 
Apply to Your Church 


By RUTH RANSOM 


Today many of the enterprises be- 
gun by church groups are self-support- 
ing or have been taken over by state 
or national agencies. However, the 
Church is still out there in front. 
Church workers are serving as advis- 
ers, mediators, and educators in the 
area of labor-management problems. 
One board is seeking an “industrial 
educator” to go to Africa, another an 
“industrial worker-teacher” for India. 
Progress in industrialization has cre- 
ated new jobs, the personnel for which 
must be supplied by the church; the 
“Help Wanted” signs in this area are 
increasing in number. 


Modern Frontiers 


The Conestoga wagons are in his- 
torical museums, but pioneers are still 
needed. A modern frontier doesn’t con- 
sist of an unmapped tract of prairie 
and a tribe of hostile Indians or an 
unpenetrated Africa. It is hundreds of 
churches who have not had a minister 
for more years than they like to re- 
member. It is a church that needs an 
office secretary or a deaconess to visit 
the new families in a growing town, 
the community that cannot find a 
teacher of Bible for its week-day 
school. It is the plight of the share- 
croppers in the southern cotton fields, 
or the economic problems of hungry 


Puerto Ricans that call for Christian | 


solutions. 


It is the needs back of the tasks pre- 
sented in “Christian Horizons” (1)— 
almost a thousand “Calls to Missionary 
Service” in 1946 from a score or more 


(1) Published annually by the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y- 


church boards, every one a vacancy 
needing a worker at once. Here are a 
few samples: India—woman business 
manager for a college; China—treas- 
urer, certified accountant desirable; 
Africa—woman teacher with vocational 
and agricultural training; South Amer- 
ica—a couple for pioneer work among 
Andean Indians; one woman for social 
work in Brazil; New Guinea—one ex- 
perienced carpenter; and everywhere 
—doctors, nurses, teachers, ministers, 
religious education directors. The list 
is staggering. The fact is that the long- 
range plans of the mission agencies of 
North America include the appoint- 
ment of an estimated 5,000 new work- 
ers during reconstruction years. “Help 
Wanted” is a genuine appeal. ; 


Opportunities Unlimited 


You say that you would like to know 
more about just what some of these 
“unlimited opportunities” are like? 
One home mission nurse found them 
in Christian centers for Mexican mi- 
grant crop workers where she is often 
awakened in the middle of the night 
by a terrified mother. “Nurse,” the 
woman may beg, “my little Lupe so 
sick. His stomach. Please come look. 
Please come, nurse.’’ One glance con- 
firms the nurse’s fears—acute appendi- 
citis. Lupe is gently lifted into her 
car and off she drives to the nearest 
county hospital, praying all the way 
that she may not be too late. 

“Youd, thinks ld "eet usedmtomit. 
this nurse says, “for I’ve taken nine 
children in that way in two years of 
service with the Mexicans from Cali- 
fornia to Michigan, but I never do. 
Thank God, I’ve always got them 
there in time. And when it’s all over 
and a couple of days later little Lupe’s 
safe and comfy in the clean white 
sheets, shyly smiling up at me with 
big friendly brown eyes, I just feel 
wonderful. That lasts until I get to 
thinking about the thousands of other 
little children, just as adorable and de- 
serving of a chance as Lupe, who live 
in these migrant camps in America 
without anybody trained to read the 
signs of serious sickness.” 


Opportunities? This nurse will find 
them as long as America’s forgotten 
people need first aid, care of their sick 
and injured, preventive measures 
against epidemics of children’s dis- 
eases, vaccination, prenatal advice and 
classes in baby care, emergencies like 
snake bites and broken bones. 

Opportunities of another sort have 
attracted two young people to France. 
They and their small daughter will 
live in a small town in the Cevennes 
Mountains of southeastern France. 
This village of three thousand souls 
is a center for more than ten thousand 
Protestants in that mountain area. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


“The outline of our work,” says the 
young woman, “calls for me to help 
with music and teaching in the church 
school and with instruction on the co- 
operative movement among the young 
people. To the recreational program 
of the school and the church I shall 
bring folk games, Colorado style. My 
husband will be minister of the church, 
especially concerned with young peo- 
ple’s’ groups, and a lecturer at the 
school in the fields of English and 
American history. If a car can be se- 
cured, preferably a station wagon, he 
will develop gradually, with the aid 
of deputations of students, an exten- 
sion work throughout the Cevennes 
Mountains, and, on occasion, across 
the borders of neighboring Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy.” Opportunities 
unlimited! Here they are spread before 
you. 


Stories like these can be multiplied 
many times, but they will all have two 
things in common—a great desire to 
give help where help is needed, and 
a training in specific skills to make 
the work effective. d 


Before you start to check the kinds 
of work that interest you most against 
your own abilities, think for a moment 
about what the Church that is support- 
ing workers like these has already giv- 
en to you. Through it you made 
friends with whom you have had fun 
and discussed serious matters. The 
Church has picked up the best 
thoughts and deeds of each generation 
and preserved them for you to enjoy 
and pass on to others. It has had some 
members, of course, who were not very 
good advertisements for Christianity, 
but it had had a great many more who 
in numberless ways have made a dif- 
ference in the places where they have 
lived. Have you ever thought about 
what your town would be like without 
any churches? Perhaps not; it’s easy 
to take for granted those things you've 
always had. Think about it sometime 
and decide for yourself why the work 
of the Church should be extended 
around the world. 

Working for the Church ‘isn’t a gla- 
mour job in the movie sense of the 
word. It’s work, plain hard work. If 
you choose it, there will be times when 
you will be discouraged. You will be 
called on to fight an endless battle 
against prejudice, selfishness, indiffer- 
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ence. You will find yourself in the 
thick of racial conflicts that must be 
solved, out among people who have 
too little opportunity to enjoy the es- 
sentials of the good life. 

If you are one of those who have 
always thought that “church work” 
consists only of preaching sermons on 
Sunday and being kind to people the 
rest of the week, here is a list to set 
you straight. No list could possibly 
include all the opportunities; there are 
new ones every month. Nor can a list 
today be divided “home” and “foreign.” 
This is “One World,’ and the same 
kinds of work are needed everywhere. 
The “where” isn’t so important as the 
iwihatweand sshow. satid mwhow 


The Church today needs full-time 

workers in such fields as these: 

1. Agriculture and Industry 
Agricultural engineers 
Teachers in agricultural demon- 

stration schools 
Builders 
Teachers of industrial arts 
Rural reconstruction 
Demonstrators 


2. Business 
Printers 
Secretaries 
Bookkeepers 
Managers of bookstores 
Managers of mission presses 
Business managers of hospitals 
and colleges 
Certified Public Accounts 
Supervisor of rural schools 
Health education 
Music 
Dramatics 
Normal training 
Science 
Nursing arts 
Mathematics 
Theology 


3. Education 
Teachers (from nursery 
through university) 
Exchange teachers for 
universities 
Librarians 
Specialists to teach 
Home economics 
Social work 
Commercial subjects 
Vocational guidance 
Industry 
Cooperatives 


school 


foreign 


4, Evangelism 
Preachers 
Women evangelists 
Pastors 
Deaconesses 
Community 
rural 
Student and youth workers 
Directors of religious education 
Supervisors of church schools 
5. Literature and Literacy 
Writing and translating 
Literature and publication 
Editorial work 
Production and distribution of 
literature 
Art work 


6 Medicine and Health 
Public health nurses 
Supervisors in hospitals 
Teachers of nursing education 
Teachers in medical schools 
Doctors (men and women) 
Surgeons 
Laboratory technicians 
Dietitians in hospitals 
Race relations 
Research 
Educational workers 
Social workers 
Teachers in Negro high schools 
and colleges 
Writing and publication 
8. Rural Life 
Rural reconstruction 
Teachers in special rural schools 
Rural evangelism 
9. Social work 
Community workers 
Club workers 


workers, city and 


N 


Workers among dispossessed 
people 

Social-evangelistic workers 
Supervision of student social 
workers 

Housemothers 


Recreational leaders 
Institutional chaplains 


10. Religious radio and visual aids 


Writers Photographers 
Actors Producers 
Do you see one or two or three 


kinds of work that sound interesting 
to you—things that you feel maybe 
you could do some day? Ask your pas- 
tor for the address to which you should 
write for more information about re- 
quirements and opportunities. 

By permission of “The Friendship Press”’ 
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Living For The New Day 


E E 
Deaconess Minister Missionary Parish Worker Med. Miss’y Social Worker Nurse 


Life Sewice Day 


MAY 4th 


WHAT MY LEAGUE CAN DO WHAT I CAN DO 
Attend district Life Service Rally—100% Participate in a Life Service program 
6r Think seriously on the topics for May 


Pray for the Church universal 


: tits own public Life Service Program ‘i : ’ 
per iees Es 3 : Pray for full-time laborers to supply the needs of the 


Use all the topics for May Church 
Pray for the Church universal Search my own soul concerning whether God would have 
ty : 2 P taht. me to be a minister, missionary, deaconess, parish 
Pray for full-time laborers to meet the needs worker, social worker, or other full-time servant in His 
Adopt a special project for a seminary, Church 

a college, or Lutheran World Action Give generously to the whole program of the whole Church 


—_—_-__———————— eee 


Let us help to usher in a new day for Christ in the world, by lifting our eyes to view 
the needs of the world today ... Let us study the needs of the Church if it is to serve 
the world and win it to Christ ... Let us, this May, strive to catch the vision of the 
leaders of our Church who will gather from around the world this summer. 


LET US BEGIN TO LIVE FOR THE NEW DAY! 
Rey. John P. Shannon 
Chairman, Life Service Committee, Luther League of America 
ee eeeeeeeSeeSeeeSFSFSFSsSSSSSSsSsSsS 
THE CALENDAR OF CAUSES DESIGNATES MAY FoR LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


THE CONVENTION OF THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION WILL BE HELD 
JUNE 30-JULY 6, LUND, SWEDEN 


A WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN OSLO, NoRWAY, JULY 22-31. 
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Famous Luther Leaguers all, but not quite famous enough to get their photos on stamps 


Spotlight oa Stamps 


By PAUL J. RENZ 


saints pictured and the countries is- 


S an enjoyable and instructive 
hobby, stamp collecting has an 
appeal to youth as well as 
adults. Not only the stamp 
collector—“philatelist” he is called of- 
ficially—but every person who mails 
or receives a letter should have some 
interest in the thrilling history of the 
postage stamp through the years. 


This year, in May, an International 
Philatelic Exhibition will be held in 
New York City, commemorating the 
100th Anniversary of the use of the 
postage stamp in America. (England, 
Switzerland and Brazil issued stamps 
before the United States.) Advertising 
for the Exhibition appears on the can- 
cellation stamp used on United States 
mail since the first of the year. The 
U. S. Post Olffce Department will is- 
sue special 3-cent stamps and a 5-cent 
air-mail stamp in honor of the cele- 
bration. 


Sooner or later, the collector of 
stamps decides to specialize. Among 
the many fascinating fields for spe- 
cialization, that of collecting stamps of 
religious significance is especially ap- 
pealing. Within this classification of 
“Religion in Stamps” there is a wide 


area for individual interest and se- 
lection. 

There are beautiful churches, 
mosques, temples and sacred places 


pictured on the little adhesives for 
those interested in Church Architec- 
ture. Many of the bombed cathedrals 
of Europe still live, preserved in their 
original appearance on the postage 
stamps of France, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Belgium. , 

For those interested in “saints”, 
there are at least 27 saints on stamps 
from 17 countries—including St. Olaf, 
the first King of Norway! Among the 
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suing the stamps are: St. Paul— 
Greece; St. Peter—Vatican City; St. 
James the Apostle—Spain; St. Martin 
—Belgium; St. Barnabas—Crete; St. 
Francis and St. Anthony—lItaly; and 
St. Rose of Lima, Peru, the first saint 
of the New World. 


Christ is pictured on the stamps of 
many countries, and statues and paint- 
ings of incidents in our Lord’s Life 
also appear in this “miniature art gal- 
lery of religion”. There are The Three 
Wise Men (Brazil), The Great Com- 
mission . (Italy—Propagation of Faith 
Issue), The Widow's Mite and the 
Good Samaritan (Saar), and Christ of 
the Andes (Argentina and Spain), 
just by way of illustration. 


The story of Missions, both Catholic 
and Protestant, can be told and stud- 
ied in terms of postage stamps. Con- 
tacting our own Missionaries will not 
only provide stamps from those coun- 
tries where they now labor, but will 
provide up-to-date information about 
the Mission Fields themselves. (Don’t 
forget our Youth Worker when he or 
she goes to China!) 


Comparative Religion becomes some- 
thing alive as one collects and digs 
around for information about the 
“Temple of Heaven” issue of China, 
the mosques and shrines of the East 
and Near East, and the religious be- 
liefs and symbols of non-Christian re- 
ligions as they appear on the postage 
stamps of India, Persia, Japan and 
other parts of the world. 


Art, biography, travel, history, re- 
ligious symbdlism and other related 
subjects can all be profitably studied 
and enjoyed with the help of postage 
stamps. Finding the stories and leg- 


upare 


ends behind thé stamps is far more 
fascinating than any detective story or 
mystery. Truth is stranger than fiction 
any day! 


Stamps illustrate vividly political, 
economic, social and religious condi- 
tions in the countries issuing them. 
For example, the separation of Church 
and State in this America may be illu- 
strated by the lack of many U. S. 
stamps of any religious significance. 
The landing of the Swedes on the Del- 
aware, the Huguenot-Walloon issue, 
and Washington kneeling in prayer at 
Valley Forge, are exceptions. 


Of immediate concern and interest, 
a practical way to help our brethren in 
Europe through postage stamps has 
been worked out by an employee of 
CARE. Stamps are collected in Eu- 
rope and sold in this country and the 
funds are returned by way of relief 
through CARE. Stamps collected here 
are sold over there in the same way 
to the benefit of the needy. For further 
information write: Mr. David Richie, 
CARE, Box 67, Route 1, Moorestown, 
Ne J 


Other articles might deal with the 
use of stamps and stamp collecting in 
religious education, “Saints on Stamps”, 
“Christ on Stamps”, “Church Archi- 
tecture and Stamps”, “Stamp Curiosi- 
ties’ etc. For further information on 
any phase of this subject, the writer 
will be glad to share what material 


may be available. 


Editor’s Note: If you are interested 
in stamp collecting and would appre- 
ciate other articles along this line, let 
us know. Pastor Renz of Hammond, 
Indiana, will then be invited to pre- 
other articles on this subject 
which is a hobby of his. 


Five 


IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE 
RELIGION IS TAUGHT BY THE CHURCH 


A “Semimary for Service to the 
Church” will be opened in Berlin on 
April 1, 1947 to provide a two-year 
training course for teachers of religion. 
Establishment of the school has been 
made necessary by the fact that since 
the end of the war, religious instruc- 
ton in the Russian zone of occupation 
in Germany has been the concern of 
the Church and no longer of the State, 
a new development which has long 
been advocated by the German Con- 
fessional Church. 


In Berlin, some 300,000 children 
still receive religious instruction dur- 
ing regular attendance at school and 
in the school buildings, but in the rest 
of the Russian zone religious instruc- 
tion has been completely separated 
from the schools and made the sole 
responsibility of the Church. 


As a result, Dr. D. Otto Dibelius, 
Bishop of Berlin, organized the new 
Board of Education and Instruction, 
with Pastor Hans Lokies of the Goss- 
ner Missionary Society as chairman. 
During the past year, the Board 
trained 600 religious instructors in 
three-month courses, implemented by 
graduate studies. Pastors and active 
school teachers who vyolunteered 
served as additional teachers. 


Participation is Voluntary 

Participation of the children is also 
voluntary. By order of the occupying 
powers, parents were approached in 
the matter with the result that 87 per 
cent of the Protestant parents reg- 
istered their children for religious in- 
struction. In nine of the twenty dis- 
tricts, more than 90 per cent regis- 
tered. One district reported 100 per 
cent response while another, where the 
population consists almost entirely of 
laborers, had 98 per cent. 


When the Church took charge of 
the religious program, it meant the 
acceptance of a heavy financial burden. 
At first, teachers were paid 2.50 
Reichsmarks per hour. Now fulltime 
teachers receive 150 to 400 Reichs- 
marks per month. The budget for re- 
ligious instruction in Berlin is, at pres- 
ent, 720,000 Reichsmarks annually, 


The Board of Education and In- 
struction felt that these funds, if at 
all possible, should be raised by the 
congregations. In the weeks after Ea- 
ster, an “Education Week” was con- 
ducted which featured services and lec- 
tures for teachers and parents, as well 
as youth and children’s services, At 


the same time, a house-to-house can- - 


vass resulted in a collection of 400,000 
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Reichsmarks. Through regular contri- 
butions by the parents and a subsidy 
from the Church, the budget has been 
raised for the entire year until the 
summer of 1947, 


Property and Faculty Secured 

When it became evident that more 
teachers were needed, Bishop Dibelius 
instructed the Gossner Missionary So- 
ciety to lease or purchase a suitable 
property for a seminary. Through the 
cooperation of the British Military 
Government, a ten-year lease has been 
obtained on a property that consists of 
a main building and three smaller 
buildings with a large garden. It will 
be possible to house at least 60 resi- 
dent students in the main building, and 
40 non-resident students will also be 


admitted to bring the enrollment to 
100 persons. 
Considerable repair work will be 


necessary to operate the seminary, at 
an expense of 120,000 Reichsmarks. 
This amount has already been secured 
by the Gossner Mission and will be 
deducted from the rental or purchase 
price of the property, valued at 500,000 
Reichsmarks. 


A faculty has already been obtained 
for the seminary, consisting of a direc- 
tor, two high school teachers, two the- 
ologians, and two assistant pastors. 
They are employed by the Board of 
Education and Instruction and receive 
their financial support from that 
source. 

The expense of board and lodging 
of the students is supposed to be 
raised, in general, through fees charged 
for the course. However, since educa- 
tional institutions need financial sup- 
port even under normal conditions, it 
is estimated that the seminary will re- 
quire an annual subsidy of 36,000 to 
40,000 Reichsmarks. A part of this sub- 
sidy will be needed to furnish scholar- 
ships for the poverty-stricken refugee 
students from the East. . 


Meeting the Literature Need 

Lack of literature creates a special 
problem for the seminary. Even the 
teachers are without the most neces- 
Sary equipment for scholarly work. 
Many of the students do not own a 
Bible or hymn book. It is therefore 
most gratifying that the Church in 
Berlin is expected to share soon in a 
donation of books from the Swiss 
Hilfswerk of the Evangelical Church. 

Courses that will be offered the stu- 
dents include: Exegsis of the Old 
Testament and New Testament, Dog- 
matic and Comparative Reen iesvo mn 
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Church and Mission History, Cate- 
chetics and Hymnology, and The Psy- 
chology of Young People, as well as 
courses in Education and the Methods 
of Religious Instruction. Any literature 
in these fields will be welcomed. 


The Board of Education and In- 
struction has been licensed by the Al- 
lied Military Government to organize 
a Publication House. At _ present, 
100,000 small catechisms, including 
Bible passages and hymns, dre being 
printed, as are 100,000 books for re- 
ligious instruction in elementary 
schools, 10,000 teachers’ manuals and 
5,000 Sunday school helps. 


A ‘publication has been planned 
which would serve the entire educa- 
tional work of the Church, but a one 
year’s supply of paper must be ob- 
tained before it will be licensed by 
AMG. The Hilfswerk of the Evangel- 
ical Church has been asked to help pro- 
vide the large amount of paper that is 
needed, 


Ultimately, it is hoped, the seminary 
will be more than merely a school for 
religious teachers. It should become, 
it is felt, the center of the work of 
Christian education and instruction in 
the entire Russian zone. Even now, 
the Church bodies in the Russian zone 
are sending their staff workers to Ber- 
lin to acquaint them with their work. 
In return, the staff workers of the 
Board of Education .and Instruction 
visit these Church bodies to lecture 
at pastoral conferences and other meet- 
ings. At the seminary, teachers will be 
trained not only for Berlin but also 
for the other sections of the Russian 
zone. 


Vital Importance of This Work 


In a recent report, Pastor Lokies 
stressed that “this is the critical work 
which fights for the entire Eastern 
Church territory the battle for the 
Christian spirit in the school.” 


“It seems quite clear how important 
this work is for the future tasks of 
Christian education,’ he observed. 
“The youth of today is the nation of 
tomorrow. The spirit of their educa- 
tion is infinitely important. The de- 
cision whether youth will be educated 
in the spirit of an economic material- 
ism or the spirit of Christ will be 
made for the entire Russian zone right 
here in Berlin. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that the work of 
instruction and education of the Berlin 
Church should be supported by the 
intercession and financial help of the 
Ecumenical Church.” 
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A Project in 


Youth Recreation 


YOUTH-MINDED pastor can 

make a youth-minded parish. 

The following story of Pastor 

Alvin A. Snesrud and Moe 
Parish, a compact Lutheran commu- 
nity, twelve miles from Hudson, Lin- 
coln County, South Dakota, is a vivid 
illustration of the fact. 


A little more than a year ago came a 
new pastor to this rural parish. His 
name is Alvin A Snesrud, and he 
came from a background of parishes 
in cities like Los Angeles and Chicago. 
“What could he know about 
work?” is a question many might well 
have asked. He moved into a spacious 
parsonage situated on a ten-acre tract 
provided by his farm-minded parish- 
ioners so that their pastor might have 
summer pasture for horse and cow. 


But Pastor Snesrud thought of a 
stretch of smooth blue-grass sward in 
terms of parks and playground instead 
of pasture. So he proposed, at a meet- 
ing of 29 parish officers, that grounds, 
barns and poultry buildings be con- 
verted into a center that would meet 
the social needs of the community’s 
youth. To these officers, it seemed a 
great idea, so it was presented to all 
members of the parish. They accepted 
it enthusiastically, and a board of 12— 
four from each congregation—was se- 
lected to carry the plan into effect. 


The committee requested that their 
pastor serve as chairman, and the work 
of planning a youth recreational cen- 
ter and park was begun at once. One 
of the first steps was to write to a 
number of agricultural magazines and 
farm papers for suggestions. One of 
them, Capper’s Farmer, long interested 
in the promoting the, welfare of coun- 
try churches and other institutions that 
make for better rural living, offered 
$100 to provide the services of a spe- 
cialist to layout grounds and direct 
plantings. South Dakota State College 
assisted in the choice of the man for 
the job. The gentleman chosen, a nur- 
seryman from an adjoining county, 
performed the service and gave $100 
in nursery stock. 

The movement quickly gained in 
momentum. Parishionérs offered mon- 
ey, materials and services, so the pro- 
ject could succeed without the use of 
a penny of church funds. Landscaping 
plans called for rows of Black Hills 
spruce along the park’s north and 
west boundaries. Many of these trees, 
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rural . 


which range in height from 514 to 8 
feet, were given by families and indi- 
viduals as living memorials to de- 
parted loved ones. One man _ volun- 
teered to soak soil in which they were 
planted and to keep them well-watered 
until they rooted. A volunteer crew of 
61 dug holes and planted the 70 ever- 
greens and a large number -of de- 
ciduous trees—American and Chinese 
elms, mountain ash, flowering crabs, 
birch and other varieties. Other big 
crews removed debris from the 
grounds and pruned and thinned an 
old grove that had grown to a wild 
tangle of good trees and poor ones. 
Another with tractor and scoop picked 
up and loaded trash, helped the tree 
trimmers, pulled posts when the pad- 
dock fence was removed, and _ piled 
stumps of the weed trees removed. 


On cleanup day four able-bodied 
men were on the job with four power 
saws. A crew of 46 school children 
split and ricked the wood to cure for 
the fireplaces then yet to be construct- 
ed. The fence was sold at market 
value at $249, and helped to swell the 
center’s funds to more than $1,900. 
Women of the parish were faithful in 
serving coffee and lunch to the work 
crews. 

Several of the men concentrated on 
remodeling a brooder building into a 
playhouse for small youngsters. Six 
tons of stones were hauled to the spot 
for the base of the project’s central 
building, a clubhouse 28 by 32 feet. 
The project enlisted the interest of 
young and old alike. This was a pro- 
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ject on which the people had a mind 
to work. 


The first piece of play equipment to 
be put up was a backstop for a base- 
hall diamond. It was the work of four 
men. Another group planned swings 
and equipment for children too young 
to play games. Facilities for volleyball, 
kittenball, croquet and horseshoes were 


soon completed. Two tennis courts 
were planned for later development. 
with facilities for badminton, shuffle- 


board, basketball, and ping pong. Con- 
struction of the tennis courts called 
for so depressing, or diking, the con- 
crete floor, that it could be flooded for 
freezing and ice skating in the winter. 

The clubhouse, formerly the barn, 
has a pullman kitchen, library, a large 
fireplace and other facilities to give 
it maximum usefulness. A bandshell 
where open-air concerts may be given 
during the warm months will be built 
atean latete tine: 


The new grove of 100 or more hard- 
wood trees will provide shade for pic- 
nics and other open-air gatherings. 
Until they attain proper height and 
spread, the old renovated grove will 
shelter such functions. Buildings and 
grounds are lighted to make them use- 
ful for evening gatherings. 

With such facilities for fun, the 
youth of Moe Parish are likely to find 
their own recreation center more at- 
tractive than any commercialized form 
of entertainment that the neighboring 
communities might have to offer. 


—Adapted from ‘‘The’ Bond” 
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Lethal mushroom that hillowed above the Pacific at Bikini 


We mh 


“The Stone Age lasted 100,000 years, 
the Iron Age spanned 1,000, the Ma- 
chine Age has been with us 100 years.” 
Then, cryptically, he asked: “Will the 
Atomic Age last only 10? If so, three 
years are gone. We have seven left.” 


It was Dr. Morgan who spoke. He 
had reason to think, deep and long. 
As a ranking nuclear physicist at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn, and a top civilian ob- 
server at Bikini, Morgan had explored 
atomic energy and witnessed the lethal 
mushroom that billowed above the 
Pacific. And when he spoke of atomic 
destruction, another Worid War, I 
shuddered at the realism. This wasn’t 
egocentric melodramatics. It was the 
considered judgment of an intimate 
friend, a Christian, a fellow Lutheran. 
Behind the dynamics of his off-hour 
service to the Division's mission work 
at Oak Ridge is the unqualified conyic- 
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tion that ‘a Christian spirit of brother- 
hood and a world government of order 
must become realities soon or chaos is 
inevitable.” 


To Dr. Morgan, the now overly- 
familiar accounts of the atom bomb's 
destructiveness are not exaggerated. 
Rather, they are more likely to be un- 
derestimated. He stressed the bomb’s 
effectiveness as a weapon of war, and 
warned that the wunvarnished truth 
about its real potentials demands that 
we be alarmed about the future. I, like 
millions of other Americans, had heard 
repeatedly about the threat of atomic 
war. But not until I had listened to 
the inside story from a trusted friend, 
one who had researched in atomic en- 
ergy and personally witnessed the 
fiendish work of the atomic bomb, did 
I realize how awfully real that threat 
could be. 
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By DR. KARL Z. MORGAN 


as told to Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Division of American 
Missions. 


But that’s not all, Dr. Morgan in- 
sisted. It’s the second threat, the after- 
math of atomic explosions, that would 
be the real fiend in atomic warfare— 
radioactivity. 

At Bikini, Dr. Morgan pointed out, 
the radioactivity in the immediate area 
of the atomic explosion made it impos- 
sible to board ships for days after the 
bomb had been set off. The meaning 
is clear: those who might be lucky 
enough to survive an atomic attack be- 
cause of underground shelters would 
still be in immediate danger of certain 
death when they came out, 


Furthermore, the very tiny neutrons 
released in an atomic explosion are 
so toxic that one particle brought into 


the body through the breath is enough 
to kill. 


Emphasizing the extent of radioac- 
tivity’s power and deadliness, this Lu- 
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theran scientist added: “Radioactivity 
at the time of an atomic bomb explo- 
sion is equivalent to that contained in 
millions of tons of radium.” I gasped 
when he reminded me that there were 
only two pounds of radium in the en- 
tire world before. World War II. 


Atomic energy—a secret? There is 
MOM Secret Dre Moroane insistedy sAt 
least, the United States has no monop- 
oly on information about it. Much 
of our atomic research was done by 
scientists from Europe, manye of them 
driven out of Germany. He added: 
more than that, many of these very 
men have already returned to their 
home countries. It is highly probable 
that considerable “know how” about 
atomic energy went with them. 


Moreover, all the fundamentals of 
atomic energy were made known 
when the Smythe Report was released. 
Then too, materials necessary for the 
manufacture of atomic energy are 
pretty evenly distributed in all parts 
of the world. Where’s the so-called 
“secret” —with facts known and the 
necessary materials readily available 
to every country? 


We developed six methods for re- 
leasing atomic energy during the six 
years of war, Dr. Morgan explained. 
If we were able to do that, it is only 
reasonable to assume that scientists 
in other countries, with the informa- 
tion now available, could concentrate 
on just one method and develop that 
to perfection in short order. 


“Tt’s the aggressor in an atomic war 
that has the advantage. Twenty bombs 
could completely wipe out New York 
City. Some 500 atomic bombs released 
simultaneously on the major cities of 
America could paralyze the entire na- 
tion in a single night.” 


In view of that fact alone, Dr. Mor- 
gan sees a democratic nation at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in the event ‘of an 
nations, he 


atomic war. Democratic 
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points out, are less inclined to be the 
aggressor. 


But despite this seemingly ines- 
capable picture of gloom, Dr. Morgan 
is not entirely pessimistic. Among the 
hopeful signs on the horizon, he be- 
lieves, are these: (1) efforts of the sci- 
entists, themselves, to go all out for 
peace; (2) the potentials to be found 
in the Baruch Plan; (3) the Acheson- 
Lilienthal report; (4) the passage of 
the MacMahon Bill, setting up a civil- 
ian atomic control commission; (5) 
appointment of the atomic. energy 
commission of the United States: (6) 
the influence of the Church. 


“But we must go farther than that,” 
Dr. Morgan warned. “We must de- 
velop a spirit of Christian neighborli- 
ness. We must set up some form of 
world government so ‘that no nation 
is completely autonomous. We must 
accomplish an international control of 
atomic energy so that no nation can 
manufacture a ‘saturation supply’ of 
atomic bombs.” 


Dr. Morgan cautioned that we can 
no longer rely solely on any one meth- 
od in the promotion and securing of 
peace any more than we can rely on 
only one method for the prosecution 
of war. He urged that the “battle for 
peace” be waged on many fronts with 
many weapons and methods. 


And what about atomic energy in a 
world at peace? When Dr. Morgan 
began to recount its peacetime possi- 
bilities, my imagination soared. I 
thought surely I was listening to a 
Buck Rogers story. Ships propelled 
without refueling for 40 years, space 
ships and rockets slicing the vast 
reaches to the moon and planets—all 
real possibilities. 

Speaking of energy—waste energy 
given off in the manufacture of the 
synthetics (platonium and U235) used 
in atomic energy is so great that it 
could heat and light a city of 100,000 
people. The uses for radioactivity in 


Dr. Karl Z. Morgan was a ranking 


nuclear physicist at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and a top civilian ob- 
server at Bikini. 

He is head of the Department 
of Physics, Lenoir-Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., and is now on a 


leave of absence to do research with 
the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dr. Morgan is the distinguished son 
of distinguished parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Morgan, Salisbury, N. C. 
Dr. J. L. Morgan is president of the 
United Synod of North ‘Carolina. 
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the field of medicine, Dr. 
added, are almost limitless. 


Morgan 


Surely the development of atomic 
energy means the beginning of a new 
age. But, I queried, so far we've only 
talked about the atom and Man. “What 
about the atom and the Christian,” I 
asked my churchman-scientist. 


“That atom,’ Dr. Morgan countered. 
“has a very definite meaning to the 
Christian. Every Christian must real- 
ize that in atomic energy mankind has 
found the basic energy of the universe. 
Its power is so tremendous that it can 
destroy the earth—certainly every 
breath. of life on it. A Christian might 
just as well face that fact. 

“Knowing that, he must count it his 
responsibility to make Christianity 
work, to make certain there is created 
a world understanding and a world 
brotherhood in which war is made the 
remotest possibility in our daily exist- 
ence’? 

“A Christian should know, too, that 
atomic energy harnessed for peace can 
usher in a great new era as different 
from our present day as the air-age is 
from the days of the horse-and-buggy. 
This era will call for new and radical 
adjustments. We must expect them. 
What’s more—we've got to learn how 
to make the re-adjustments peaceably. 

“Tension and strife in a world of 
atomic power can only mean one thing 
—Death and Chaos. And there won't 
be room for both.” 


Grim truths, I thought. A lot to ex- 


pect of a bickering, uneasy world. 
Nevertheless, I still felt confident we 
‘can survive—even in an atomic age. 


But on this Dr. Morgan and I were 
agreed: If we expect to, Christianity 
becomes necessary than ever 
before. 
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— Married and 


HERE is the popular idea that 

love stops when you get mar- 

ried. Marriage is frequently 

considered as a graduation from 
the necessity of loving and courting. 
Many after the wedding take their 
partner for granted. The cruel fact 
is, this is too often the case. Mar- 
riage for some is an ordeal or an en- 
durance contest. The couple live to- 
gether either for economic purposes 
or for the sake of the children. This 
dog-cat relationship in marriage is 
evidenced in the way a certain wife 
gets money from her husband. The 
wife’s friend asked her, “How do you 
manage to get money out of your 
husband?” She replied, “Oh, I simply 
say, ‘I’m going back to mother,’ and 
he immediately hands me the fare.” 
Love and marriage must be insepar- 
able. If there is no love in marriage, 
then marriage loses its sacred charac- 
ter, and becomes unbearable. Each 
young married couple must therefore 
give earnest attention to keeping in 
love after marriage. 


Ten 


Love in Marriage 


Love really begins with marriage. 
It is a statement to which you will 
not be able to give assent until you 
get married yourself. Why make such 
a statement? Why is it true? We can 
say love begins with marriage, rather 
than ends there, because true love is 
based on character and not alone on 
physical attraction. Love before mar- 
riage is often based very largely upon 
the physical plane. This kind of love 
is effervescent and often proves to be 


only infatuation. During courtship, 
love is often based on “her good 
looks” and “how handsome he is.” 


The skin you love to touch, the pretty 
hair, the big, deep eyes, the beautiful 
teeth mean so much to lovers during 
courtship. When two people are mar- 
ried, these things become quite sec- 
ondary. You begin to love the person 


for what he or she really is. You love — 


him or her because he or she is kind 
and good and understanding. When 
married you learn the kind of person 
you married. Woe unto you if you 


married a bad character! Therefore, 
young people should marry not so 
much for love as for character. If the 
person has character, love will grow 
more and more after marriage. 


Love really begins with marriage 
for a second reason: True love begins 
with constant companionship. Court- 
ship does not permit you to know the 
other person fully because there is 
not enough time spent in each other’s 
company. Though you may have sey- 
eral dates weekly for a couple of years, 
you still do not have the amount of 
time and the appropriate circum- 
stances for fully developed compan- 
ionship. Marriage permits the couple 
a twenty-four hour companionship 
every day of every year in the privacy 
of their own home. Together you 
think the same thoughts, share each 
other’s ideas, and as the years go by 
you grow together. Soon you will find 
that you like the very same things, 
you have the same thoughts, and you 
make the same choices. You get to 
the point where separation is unbear- 
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able. This is the true story of Major 
Hans Hornbostel, 65 year old Bataan 
Death March survivor. His wife was 
stricken with leprosy while in a Jap- 
anese concentration camp in_ the 
Philippines. She has been exiled to a 
leprosarium in Louisiana. The Major 
is begging to be exiled with her and 
is determined to spend every hour of 
the remainder of his life with his wife. 
For them, love began and grew with 
marriage. 


Real love begins with marriage, in 
the third place, because true love ex- 
presses itself best of all in mutual 
service within marriage. In marriage 
you learn how to live for each other 
and how to please each other. As the 
wife serves her husband daily, his love 
accordingly grows. She serves so.well. 
that he can not help but love in return. 
Think of the many delicious and en- 
ticing meals she prepares. She knows 
the way to a man’s heart is by way 
of his stomach. She meets him at the 
door as he returns from work with a 
kiss as a greeting and slippers in her 
hand. He sinks into an easy chair and 
he relaxes and says to himself, ‘Isn't 
love grand?” She proves her love by 
giving her husband advice when he 
seeks it, and her tenderness at all 
times is truly wonderful. These things 
are not possible be ore marriage. In 
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the same way, the wife loves her hus- 
band more and more as he sacrifices 
for her. He feels nothing is too good 
for her. He always tries to get the 
best for her at a sacrifice to himself. 
He gives her the preference. He works 
hard daily in order to provide for the 
family. He saves all he can so that 
she will benefit when he gets too old 
to work. To be sure, she knows he 
is doing all of this for her. How can 
she help but love him more and more 
as the years roll by? The truth of the 
whole matter is that young people be- 
fore marriage actually know little 
about love. They will learn love’s real 
meaning and depth after the wedding 
service. 
Continued Courtship Required 


Here is another big statement to 
consider: Love grows with continued 
courtship during marriage. Forty per- 
cent of those getting married today 
would disagree with the above state- 
ment. They would say, “That is not 
true with our marriage. Our love died 
instead.” Why did their love die? It 
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died because they failed to learn that 
marriage must be worked upon. They 
thought of marriage as a slot machine: 
you either hit the jackpot or get a 
lemon. If the latter, you get rid of 
him or her as fast as you can by di- 
vorce. Rather, marriage is like a 
school. Its subjects are love and dis- 
cipline. To change the figure, love 
must be fed continually or it will 
wither and die. If a fire is not fed 
with fuel, it will eventually go out, 
grow cold, and become a heap of 
ashes. Married love often faces the 
same tragedy, because married couples 
take their love ‘for granted and neg- 
LEC tet 


Love to grow needs constant atten- 
tion by ‘continual courtship. Just as 
the husband won his wife by courtship, 
so he must continue courting her to 
keep her love. Courtship itself requires 
much time. If you are already mar- 
ried, count the number of hours a 
week you spent with her when you 
courted her. You hardly ever missed 
a week! In marriage you must give 
each other some of your time. Often 
a man gets so busy with his work that 
he fails in this aspect of marriage. 
Perhaps, he becomes engrossed with 
a hobby, or becomes the leader of 
his club. These take up all of his spare 
time, and his wife becomes a widow. 


Love 


The wife commits the same sin by 
having too many social engagements 
and going to too many club meetings. 
She is always busy about this or that. 
and the husband is neglected and for- 
gotten. While you neglect each other, 
you grow away from each other. 
Marva Louis, former wife of heavy- 
weight champion, Joe Louis, explained 
her divorce by saying, “The divorce 


This is the eighth and last in 
a series of articles on “The 
Meaning of Marriage”, an inter- 
pretation of the Lutheran wed- 
ding service as found in the 
Common Service Book. 


Other articles included: “Are 
You Ready for Marriage?”; “In- 
to This Holy Estate’; “What 
the Bible Says About Marriage”; 
“Are Your Intentions Honor- 
able?”; “What God Joins To- 
gether”; “Just Before the Re- 
cessional”; “Married—For How 
Long?” 


was just the result of never being able 
to have any time together. In our 11 
years of marriage, the longest time 
we were together was 31 days once 
in California, and Joe played golf on 
26 of those days.” 

Love to grow in marriage needs the 
evidences of endearment used in 
courtship to cultivate that love. Do 
you remember how you did this when 
you courted before marriage—holding 
hands, a goodnight kiss, a corsage, 
boxes of candy, and gifts on anniver- 
saries? Some married people claim 
they can love each other without the 
need of such things. They do not need 
to give each other tokens of affection. 
It may be true that they do love, but 
the absence of expression does not 
persuade either wife or husband of 
that fact. When you are married, you 
will need to continue those gifts on 
anniversaries, and woe to you if you 
forget the anniversary date! Then, too, 
you wiill want to keep reminding her 
that you do love her by saying occa- 
sionally, “I love you”. On the radio 
program, ‘(One Man’s Family”, Father 
Barber told one of his sons who had 
just married, “Never close your eyes 
without telling each other, ‘I love 
you’’’. Some married couples have not 
kissed each other in such a long time 
and have not said “I love you” to 
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each other for so long that if the 
husband would so speak to his wife 
or kiss her, she most probably would 
faint with surprise. 

Courtship also involves extending 
courtesies even though you are mar- 
ried. Before you were married, you 
were pleased and honored by the cour- 
tesies shown to you. Can the public 
tell you are married today by your 
lack of courtesy for each other? 
Which enters a door first, husband or 
wife? Does the husband continue to 
take his wife’s arm as they cross a 
busy street? Does he open the car 
door for her as he did so gallantly 
when he was winning her? Do you 
rise, as a gentleman usually does, 
when a lady—your wife enters the 
room? Irving Hoffman tells of a cer- 
tain Hollywood studio which was hav- 
ing script trouble. In the story the 
husband had fallen out of love with 
his wife. There was the problem of 
how this could best be gotten across 
on the screen. Every attempt failed 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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By RUTH MARTSOLF COVER. 


ECAUSE you have read about 
B our activities in the Swap Shop 
for more than a year now, and 
because only the most highly 
imaginative of you can explore the 
place personally anyway, we decided 
to send you a sketch plan of our baili- 
wick this month. (If you still prefer 
to cling to your own _ pre-conceived 
arrangement of space and furniture, 
just turn quickly to the next page!!) 
In the meantime, to add a little lo- 
cal color to the scene, conjure up a 
vision of dark turkey red and forest 
green and white in the hall. The floor 
is red (asphalt tile, of course, elimi- 
nating wet weather problems) and the 
walls and woodwork are green, the 
latter brightened up with white 
mouldings. Draperies for the big hall 
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window are full, straight ones in a 
floral print—huge green leaves and 
many-petaled flowers in reds and pur- 
ples splashed on a white background. 


The big room of the Shop is done in 
somewhat more subdued tones—blond 
or feudal oak furniture upholstered 
with tan or brown frieze (except ye 
Manager’s wing chair which is Prus- 
sian blue), a dark, dark brown rug, 
tan linen draperies printed with fan- 
tastic Indian designs in tomato red, 
brass or copper accessories ‘ash trays, 
vases, candlesticks and so on). Has- 
socks and amocha-shaped scatter rugs 
in Prussian blue, light golden yellow. 
and juicy tomato red add bright spots 
here and there without disturbing the 
conversation. Back in the kitchen we 
used watermelon red with lime green 


and navy blue—being opposed as we 
are to hygienic-looking black and white 
culinary departments! 


Now you know what sort of a place 
the Swap Shop really is. We hope you 
like it as much as we do! Dhevat- 
mosphere is very  unbusinesslike— 
that is for sure!—but it accomplishes 
the desired result—selling Luther 
League and Luther League materials. 
Incidentally, Clara Roitsch’s Easter 
lilies, shipped Air Express from Tex- 
as, were a welcome and non-commer- 
cial addition to our April “window 
display” for a week or so. She and her 
them in profusion 


Mother grow 
around their home, and give them 
away to their friends. 


And now that you know your way 
around, come again soon. 


On the Swap Shop’s book shelf in 
May you will find the following books, 
all selections of the Luther League 
Book-of-the-Month Club for that 
month: 


To Thee We Sing by Catherine and 


| Prank lerzell (U1 Bees $2100) diiis 


book is especially recommended for 
Intermediates, but all ages will find its 
reading most interesting. It presents 
the story of Christian hymnody 
through the ages in a most human 
way. It’s all in answer to Chris’ in- 
quiry “Why do we sing hymns, any- 
way?’ We would wager that it is the 
most fascinating account of its kind 
which you have ever read. 


Then there is Dorothy Hoyer 
Scharlemann’s My Vineyard (Con- 
cordia, $1.75). Here is novel that will 
capture the attention of high school 
people, if they like to read. We won’t 
tell you the story. But we do want 
you to know that the writer is the 
wife of a- chaplain in World War II, 
and she did her work on it while he 
was away. 


Christian Faith and My Job by 
Alexander Miller is solid reading for 
young people. Those already grappling 
with a task in the work-a-day world 
as well as those planning and prepar- 
ing to take their place in the world of 
human affairs will find encouragement 
and guidance and inspiration in this, 
another of the Haddam House books. 
Don’t miss it! 


Other descriptions of these books 
will be found on page 32 of this issue. 


Don’t forget! Membership in our 
Book-of-the-Month Club is open both 
to Leagues and individual Leaguers. 
Get an enrollment card from Head- 
quarters today. i: 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


@ The Cleveland Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America voted to include Youth Sunday in the 
Calendar of Causes. This action also opened the way for 
the Luther League of America to receive a special offering 
at the service conducted by the Luther League in all con- 
gregations. 


The Luther League of America is in need of a gener- 
ous offering from all congregations on Youth Sunday 1947. 
To insure the largest possible return from these congrega- 
tional offerings, a letter will soon go out from Head- 
quarters to the president of all local Luther Leagues with 
a suggestion concerning this Faith In Youth Offering to be 
received September 21, 1947. 


If your President does not receive a copy of this letter, 
we shall be glad to send one upon request from you. The 
lists we now have may not be complete nor up-to-date. 
We are using the lists given to us by the Synodical and 
State groups. 


@® In March the Apportionment received totaled 
$506.35. That amount was not sufficient to meet our payroll 
for the first two weeks of the month. In addition to payroll, 
there is rent, telephone, and supplies to be provided for. 
With no larger return, our program cannot continue. What 
are you doing to insure regular payments of Apportion- 
ment? 


@® The sound film, “Building With Christ In China” 
will be available by the time you read these lines. It is 
a 16mm film with sound track. Request bookings of this 
picture through the Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Suite 405, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. An offering 
for the China-Skeldon Project is the only cost involved so 
far as our office is concerned. 


@® More than $2700 were received in March for Mis- 
sions. Nearly $300 of this amount was contributed to the 
Lutheran Youth in Hungary Project. The other gifts were 
for the China-Skeldon Project. 


To date the gifts for the China-Skeldon Project do not 
total enough to finance the Youth Worker to China. Three 
Synodical groups have exceeded their quota. Some others 
are near to meeting their quota. Ten Synodical or State 
groups have not reported as yet. 


@ The Intermediate Luther League of Zion Lutheran 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware, sent $65.00 for the China- 
Skeldon Project. This is the largest contribution from any 
local League toward this project. Who will top this one? 


@ It pleased us a great deal, and helped, too, when 
some of our subscribers noticed the proposed increase in 
subscription rates renewed their subscriptions at the new 
price before April 1st came. The Quarterlies especially 
have been subsidized to a considerable extent for quite 


some time. 


@® Our Book-of-the-Month Club continues to find in- 
terested Leagues and Leaguers, Secure an Enrollment Card 
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From Us to You 


trom Headquarters and become a member of this group to 
whom is made available the latest and choicest variety of 
good reading material for Intermediates, Seniors and 
Young Peoplé on a monthly basis at a discount. 


@® Young Adult programs are increasing in demand 
and popularity. Charters have been requested from almost 
every State where our Church is located. We will be glad 
for any suggestions you have for us in this program. The 
Manual “About Young Adult Lutherans” is available at 25 
cents. Order your copy directly from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia 7, Pa., sending correct 
payment. 


Word from the National Lutheran Council tells us that 
$1700 of the now more than $6,500 for Youth Work in 
Hungary is to be used to purchase a new car. This car will 
be used, says Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, in the youth work 
program in Hungary. 


@® The blue ribbon goes to the Luther League of 
North Carolina for its fine response to the Special Gifts 
Fund. Please remember, though there are now no quotas 
(as under the former S. M. Fund), receipts from this 
source are still vital to the support of The Luther League 
of America’s expanding program. There are two types of 
contribution to this fund: Special Gift and Memorial Gift. 
The former is designed for Leagues and friends of Luther 
Leaguers at $5 or more; the latter (Memorials) at $10 or 
more. Turn to page 31 and see what North Carolina has 
done to date. Their special gifts aggregate $342. 


@® The Luther League of Nebraska, too, has re- 
sponded. In the same period two memorials and one 
special gift were sent in by them. These two synodical 
Luther Leagues have set an example for the rest of 
Leaguedom. 


SPECIAL HELPS FOR 
LIFE SERVICE EMPHASES 


SLE RE opie © be EL Ongy © Us 


A Life Service Study Booklet 
By Ruth Ransom 


Price 25 each 


“AK LOOK AT THE MINISTRY” 


a 35mm. film strip presenting the claims of 
the Christian Ministry today 
Prepared by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
Your own projection equipment is necessary. 
No rental charge, only 25¢ postage required. 
Order from 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1228 Spruce Street, Suite 405 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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(an We Ste Now? 


TOP what? The far-flung program of Lutheran 

World Action is the answer. Well, that depends. If 

we reject any one or all of the propositions (page 

22) deduced from our scripture lessons, we can be 
done with it this very minute. By this same token we can be 
done, from this moment henceforth, with singing such 
hymns as Frances Havergal’s “Thy Life Was Given For 
Me,” Godfrey Thring’s “O God of Mercy, God of Might, 
and Frank Mason North’s “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life.” Indeed we can consider ourselves done with 
Jesus, Himself, beginning now. For to be Christian Means— 
and Necessitates—our being concerned over both the phys- 
ical and spiritual well-being of our fellowmen, and express- 
ing that concern in words and deeds, and gifts that eliec 
tively minister to their needs, whatever they may be. To 
lack such concern, or to fail to give effective expression to 
it in terms of sacrificial living for the sake of others, or to 
begin and then weary in well-doing before all needs are 
met, is one certain way of excommunicating ourselves from 
the “communion of saints” which is the holy Christian 
Church, Christ’s living Body on earth. To be out of love 
with our brethren is to be out of love with Christ. And 
since Lutheran World Action has been aptly termed “love's 
Working Arm,” it can have no real meaning to us, no real 
hold upon us. 


If We Accept, Then What? 

If, however, we accept these propositions as expres- 
sions of the truth, then it becomes undeniably clear and 
certain that by no farthest reach of the imagination, by 
no conceivable offering of excuses, can we stop now—so 
far as Lutheran World Action is concerned, For its min- 
istry is the very ministry to which our acceptance of these 
propositions commits us. It is concerned with rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, relief and restoration, both physical and 
spiritual. Through its child-feeding program, its supple- 
mentation of sub-subsistence diets with necessary vitamins, 
and its making available necessary, but otherwise lacking, 
medicines, it—together with its first cousin ministry of 
Lutheran World Relief (clothing, bedding, etc.)—is daily 
saving such as can be saved from physical death. And, by 
its distribution of scriptures, catechisms, and other Chris- 
tian reading matter, its erection of barracks-chapels for 
worship, its supplying the wherewithal by means of which 
otherwise destitute local pastors may continue their min- 
istry, and its, making provision for the training of additional 
candidates to bolster the war-thinned ranks of the Chris- 
tian ministry, it is, besides saving these souls from physical 
death, daily adding them unto, or preserving them for, the 
Church—giving them new hope, new strength, a new direc- 
tion and reason for living, 


Since Lutheran World Action is such a ministry, and 
since in our generation it is the most effective channel 
through which we, together with our three and a half mil- 
lion fellow Lutherans of the National Lutheran Council, 
can serve together for the saving of souls and the presery- 
ing and extending of Christ’s Church on earth, we cannot 
be done with it until the conditions calling it into being 
have been satisfactorily met and answered. That such js 
far from the case today is the corroborating testimony of 
all qualified observers. 


Need Greater Than Anticipated 


The needs today are greater than ever. In all likelj- 
hood they shall continue for many years to come. We have 
come far in these past years. Our first effort in 1939-40 
netted $238,000. In 1946 we raised $6,000,000. This money 
has been wisely and effectively put to work by the leaders 
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By G. EDWARD | 
KNAPP 


More than 70,000 of Europe’s neediest undernourished Children 
were given an extra meal each day for three months during 
the last winter, through Lutheran World Action’s child 
feeding project in Germany, Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary 


LOVE OVER HATRED 

“In view of our immense and steadily growing 
needs in Germany, what the Christians of America 
can do for us is not very much. But in view of the 
fact that we just came out cf this horrible war, dur- 
ing which the German people were the bitter foes 
of the American people, the help that we receive now 
from America is a triumph of our Lord Jesus Christ 


over the powers of darkness, triumph of love over 
hatred, and of peace over war. There can be no doubt 
that this triumph is more important than the triumph 
of weapons. What you are doing now for us is bind- 
ing a tie of+ fellowship around Christianity in the 


whole world, a tie that we hope will grow ever 
stronger. 


—Dr. Hans Asmussen, 
Secretary, Council of EKID 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


our Church has chosen to administer Lutheran World Ac- 
tion funds. It has saved many lives. It has brought many a 
wandering sheep back into the Christian fold. It has 
brought new hope to many a despairing heart. It has 
aroused and deepened a consciousness of the world-wide 
Lutheran Church. Furthermore it has benefitted the Lu- 
theran Church in America. It has united us in a common 
undertaking as we have never been united before—three 
and a half million strong. But we cannot rest on our laurels. 
We cannot be satisfied with the advances we have made. 
with the good that Lutheran World Action has already 
done. For more—in the light of the well-nigh limitless de- 
struction wrought in the war years, inconceivably more— 
waits to be done. It must be done by us. Christ has no 
other hands, no other feet, than ours to do His work. We 
cannot stop now—with the wall half-finished—and call it 
quits. Not if we Love. 


Some “Meat” for Thought 
The limits of Christian stewardship are—on the one 
hand, the needs of the needy; on the other hand, the means 
of those who are able to help. Has this limit been reached 2 
Herbert Hoover in his report of February 27 to President 
Truman said that food rations in the American and British 


Reconstruction of long cherished churches and institutions 
serving human needs has not yet been attempted in the 
face of the dire emergency needs of the multitudes 
of distraught people 
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occupation zones in Germany are now “at the lowest level 
known in a hundred years of western history”. ULCA 
President Franklin Clark Fry, upon his return from touring 
Europe, told of that “nihilism”, that condition of believing 
in nothing, which is. so prevalent throughout that continent 
today, and which, in the absence of an effective Christian 
witness, will throw these groping millions into the arms of 
the Communists with their false, pagan, and materialistic 
philosophy. Orphaned missions, those beachheads of the 
Christian Church in far-flung places, which have been oper- 
ating these many years past upon a shoestring, are in grave 
danger of outright extinction unless help, immediate and 
sufficient, is forthcoming. Surely the néeds are not yet 
satished. Or can we claim that reaching the $10,000,000 
minimum goal in full is a true expression of Christian 
stewardship? Can we be satisfied with anything less than 
raising this goal ten or twenty times over? (This latter 
figure, $200,000,000, would still represent, over a two year 
period, less than one dollar a member a week. Is one dollar 
a week too much to ask of true followers of Christ in these 
days of crisis?) 


Suppose Lutheran World Action fails? And the hungry 
millions die for lack of what we have in such abundance? 
And the Lutheran Church goes. under? And, for lack of 
support, our brethren, and potential brethren, in the faith 
succumb to the paganistic and materialistic philosophies of 
the godless? What then? Where shall we stand on the 
Judgment Day? 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, President of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, said it. “Lutheran World Ac- 
tion unites the heart of God with our hands to sustain the 
breath of the Lutheran Church in Europe and Asia. God’s 
heart will not fail. Our hands dare not.” 


Dr. Paul C. Empie, Director of Lutheran World Ac- 

tion, said it. “So much depends upon what we Lutherans 
in America do in Europe in the next few years that for 
any honest member to refuse to do all he can to help his 
brethren in Christ abroad is more than a tragedy; it comes 
perilously close to paralleling that sad day in Peter’s life 
when he denied his Lord! Our brethren say, ‘In Christ’s 
name, help us!’—and by our walking by on the other side 
of the road we reply, ‘I tell you, I know Him not.’ 
It is not alone that people will die this winter of hunger 
and cold—they will, I can assure you—but more than that, 
the next twenty years will take its toll through disease, de- 
formity, tuberculosis, and other deadly ailments. True, 
we can’t save them all; but that thought’is no consolation 
to anyone facing the ugly truth that the one or two he 
might have saved, perished because of his callous indif- 
ference. And beyond the physical needs are those of the 
spirit. I tell you truthfully that our brethren here, weary 
from war, often emaciated and worn, shabby and cold, 
living all too frequently in the most primitive circumstances, 
without the essential tools with which to carry on the 
struggle, are nevertheless waging a life-and-death combat 
for the reconstruction—in some cases for the survival— 
of the Lutheran Church.” 


“The Cross of Christ may go under within the next 
two decades in our orphaned mission fields unless we stop 
toying around with our God-given task of bringing Christ 
to the nations.”—Dr. Paul C. Empie 


Seven dollars will feed one child an additional meal per 
day for three months. 


In Poland one pastor ministers to 14 parishes. It is 
typical—not exceptional, but average—for him to travel 
30 miles a day, on foot, in the course of his ministering. 
Taking the country as a whole, 8 Polish pastors minister 
as best they can to 100,000 souls. They are paid 10,000 
zlotych a month, which is about $100 at the regular rate 
of exchange, but worth only one-eighth of that on the 
black market. These are men who, nearly every one of them 
were jailed at one time or another by the Nazis for their 
Christian witnessing. Today their chief hope is that the 
heaven-sent help from America will keep up until their 
congregations become self-sustaining. Lutheran World Ac- 
tion is supplementing their hopelessly inadequate incomes, 
supplying them with bicycles and motorcycles (when avail- 
able). In the view of such needs and such sacrifices, can 
we Lutherans of America weary in our well-doing now? 
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Open air Bible Rally attended by 
thousands in the public square, 
Esslingen, Germany, Fall, 1946 


“There is no job we are doing more 
important than work with German 
youth,”” warned an American officer serv- 
ing in the defeated Reich. 


For centuries, the German people 
were lovers of nature. Young and old, 
rich and poor, rural and urban, found 
in the natural wonders of their home- 
land, its rivers and mountains and 
open countryside, a boundless inspira- 
tion that gave to world civilization a 
Golden Age of art and culture. 


Once within the shadow of the Cross 
of Christ, it fell within the pall of the 
Iron Cross that was to become for the 
whole world a symbol of everything 
inimical to truth, culture, the very 
heart of Christianity itself. 

Youth camps that long had incul- 
cated, in God’s out-of-doors, the fear 
of the Lord as the beginning of wis- 
dom, became the insidious proving 
ground for an ideology of race super- 
iority and global treachery. 


Even the Church during those fate- 
ful years did not escape the crushing 
impact of the new order. Torn from 
within by divided loyalties, often cow- 
ered by fear and threat of reprisal, it 
groped its way through Germany’s 
valley of decision. It was by the grace 
of God and the fearless stand of some 
ol its pastors and lay people that it 
stands today. 

But God is just. And out of the 
shame and adversity that He allows 
man to heap upon himself, He raises 
up new Zions to His Glory. Out of 
Germany, today, is arising a new hope, 
a new faith, a new love. 


True, the evidences are not too 
sensational. But they are there. What 
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happened at Esslingen is but one of 
them. 

It was Dr. Darius Davis, Associate 
General Secretary of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association's World  Alli- 
ance and Senior Liaison Officer for 
all YMCA activities in Germany, who 
did a lot to get the ball rolling. 

Told one day by several German 
YMCA Secretaries that there were a 
lot of boys who wanted to go camp- 
ing but there were not tents, kitchen 
equipment or food, Davis took the 
problem to American military author- 
ities. 

Finally, he found one officer with 
the vision to remark that “there is no 
job we are doing more important than 
the work with German youth. I'll tell 
you where you can get the equipment 
you need.” In half an hour, the orders 
went through for enough of all nec- 
essary equipment to care for 600 boys 
at one time. 

But that wasn’t the whole problem 
solved. Regular German food rations 
were not enough for boys engaged in 
an active camping program. Additional 
food was not available in Germany, 
funds were limited. 

It was Lutheran World Action that 
came to their aid with an appropria- 
tion to make possible the purchase of 
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Tents and other 
equipment needed 
were made avail- 
able by the Amer- 
ican military au- 
thorities. 


needed food. Funds given by The 
Luther League of America for Luther- 
an Youth Work in Europe were allo- 
cated for this purpose. 

Through Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, our 
representative in Geneva, Switzerland, 
a grant of $5,000 was made for the 
purchase of food in Switzerland and 
Denmark which was to be transported 
to the camp near Esslingen in southern 
Germany by the YMCA. 

Difficulties of exchange and_ ship- 
ment were further obstacles. At one 
point, several trucks remained stalled 
at the Swiss border awaiting permis- 
sion to cross. Meanwhile hungry 
youngsters waited at the camp which 
had already gotten underway. 

Here is how Dr. Davis described it: 
“Never have I been as aware of the 
importance of food as when I stood 
with 150 boys in camp and realized 
that unless a truck-load of potatoes got 
across the border sixty miles south, 
we would have to close up and go 
home, 


“It looked for a time as though the 
difficulties of transportation and cus- 
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rn Jn Esslingen 


By LOUIS C. SCHENK e 


Boys in camp near Esslingen last sum- 
mer being addressed by a representa- 
tive of the American Military Govern- 
ment. 


toms would win out. Actually, the day 
did come when the camps were to 
close for lack of food. So serious was 
the situation that the boys and their 
leaders met for prayer; and the prayer 
of Our Lord, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,’ never was more real- 
istically uttered. 


“The morning came, the boys were 
all packed to leave for home when the 
food, purchased by the Lutherans and 
transported by the YMCA, arrived. 
Camp continued for the whole season.” 


From start to finish, the seven two- 
week camp periods were projects of 
faith, work, and real co-operation be- 
tween the Churches, the Army, the 
YMCA and the boys with their Ger- 
man leaders. The results far exceeded 
the hopes of all of us. 


Practically all the boys had been 
members of Hitler’s Jugend. However, 
the effect of this training is not as ap- 
parent as one would expect. The boys 
were waiting for a leadership that 
would not disappoint them again. 
They were still stunned by the dead- 
end outcome of that former leadership. 
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This Christian camp interlude gave 
hope td boys inclined to be depressed, 
assurance to those who were down- 
hearted, a sense of reality of the Chris- 
tian fellowship to those who had been 
cut off from the rest of the world. 


But, above all, the camping experi- 
ence brought to German youth a liy- 
ing evidence that he had not been 
abandoned by the rest of the world, 
and that the Christian Church and the 
YMCA continued to be his friend. 


And when fall came, the patient 
leadership of the Church followed 
them. In Esslingen, which was not far 
from the location of the summer camp, 
German youth gathered for Bible meet- 
ings and study groups. 

At a mass Bible rally, thousands of 
men and boys crowded into the cathe- 
dral-like Lutheran church to = study 
and hear the Christian message while 


hundreds of others stood outside, un- 
able to get in. 


On one occasion, more than 7,000 
youth massed in the village square of 


Esslingen for a huge outdoor Bible 
Rally. 


What took place in Esslingen and at 
the nearby camp will be carried out in 
other parts of Germany with the help 
of funds made possible by Lutherans 
in America through their support of 
Lutheran World Action. 


Or the impact and the end result in 
the lives of each of these boys, little 
of certainty can be said. But one thing 
is sure. The ground has been turned 
in the long, hard road to Germany’s 
recovery as a democratic and Chris- 
tian nation. Those who witnessed it 
last summer and fall are convinced 
they saw faith reborn in Esslingen. 
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MINNESOTA STATE LEAGUE OFFICERS READ | 


THEIR LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Here are Arnold Stillwell, President, and Dan Anderson, ex-Presi- 
dent, of the Ascension Luther League, St. Paul. Dan is NOW Preasurer of 
the Luther League of Minnesota and Arnie 1s Educational Secretary. 
Their pastor’s camera caught them in the church parlor while they were 
eagerly reading The Luther League Review. 


Ascension has a monthly news sheet called Table Talk. Its slogan 
is, “Let’s Talk It Over. Then Act On It.” The January issue gave their 
study plans for the first six months of the year. A number of the topics 
chosen were those suggested by the national Education Committee, but 
no carry-over topics were planned. Each Sunday evening, after a supper 
session, sees Ascension Leaguers handling a, different subject and a dif- 
ferent type of presentation. : 


Ascension has an active, well-balanced program, for their young 
people. They are a bunch of real Luther Leaguers, though they have 
-chosen to call themselves a “Youth Round Table”. While the young peo- 
ple themselves are working to make their group all that it ought to be, 
it is plain to see that they have the cordial cooperation and enthusiastic 


Arnold Stillwell, 


Treasurer 


Educational 
(right), 


encouragement of Pastor and Mrs. Lund. 


Secretary 
Luther 
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and Dan 


Minnesota 


Anderson, 


FLORIDA CENTRAL 
CONFERENCE RE-ORGANIZED 


Luther Leaguers from St. Paul’s 
Church, Tampa, and Trinity Church, 
St. Petersburg, were guests of the 
Grace Luther League, of Lakeland, 
Florida, on February 2, 1947. The pur- 
pose of the joint meeting was the re- 
organization of the Central Confer- 
ence. After a devotional service, dur- 
ing which Dr. B. P. Reinsch, of 
Florida Southern College, spoke, a fel- 
lowship hour and_ business meeting 
was held. Election of officers resulted 
in the choice of the following: Presi- 
dent, Charles Lineberger, Lakeland: 
Vice-President, Arthur Reinsch, Lake- 
land; Secretary; Elma Birks, Tampa; 
Treasurer, Marilyn Metz, St. Peters- 
burg. The next conference meeting will 
be in St. Petersburg on May 4, 1947, 
at which time re-organization will be 
completed. 
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@ Edmilise, the Luther League of 
North Carolina’s monthly paper, 
edited by the St. John’s League of 
Cabarrus, has embarked upon a new 
enterprise—using two-color work. 
That’s quite a job. Much success to 
them! 


@ The Luther League of Illinois is 
striving to raise its three-year share 
in the China-Skeldon Project (approxi- 
mately $945) in the current year in 
order to be free next year to devote 
itself to a project of its own. 


@ The New 
Luther League is getting ready for its 
annual project of putting Camp Wil- 
bur Herrlich in shape for its summer 
season of service to the Inner Mission 
Society of New York. Leaguers go 
on the week-ends of June to render 
personal service on this project. 


York City District 


CONNECTICUT STATE LUTHER 
LEAGUE HOLDS 
RALLIES 


The second in a series of Depart- 
mental Rallies at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, New Britain, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 9th at 4 P. M. In spite of plenty 
of snow, the roll call revealed that 
well over 200 Leaguers from all parts 
of the state attended this Missionary 
Rally. Leaguers from one church tray- 
eled a distance of 55 miles by private 
bus to come to the Rally. 


The speaker was the Reverend G. 
Gordon Parker, former missionary to 
iberiaseaunica: 


The Rally was-also in a manner a 
farewell to the Rev. and Mrs. O. V. 
Werner, pastor of St. John’s, New 
Britain, who were leaving to take up 
mission work again in India. Both 
Pastor and Mrs. Werner served in the 
India Mission Field a number of years 
ago. 


Following the Church Service, a 
fellowship hour arranged for by the 
New Britain Leaguers was enjoyed. 


Movies of the Pinecrest Summer 
School were also shown. 
The Connecticut State: Executive 


Committee is looking forward to a 
large attendance at the Life Service 
Rally which is to be held on May 4th 
in Meriden, Conn., at which time the 
speaker will be Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
Editor of The Lutheran. 


® The Philadelphia Conference Lu- 
ther League reports the delivery of 
3,500 individual gifts for the patients 
at the State Hospital, Byberry, <: 
Christmas time. The conference is one 
of ten in the Luther League of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


@ The Lancaster Conference (Pa.) 
announces a Fun Nite at Grace 
Church, Lancaster, April 16th. The 
Party Page in this issue was written 
by Miss Nancy Louise Gable, a Lan- 
caster Luther Leaguer. 


@ Lancaster Conference pioneered 
in something new recently when they 
held a Vocational Guidance Confer- 
ence (Trinity Church, Ephrata) in 
which not only the full-time Christian 


_ vocations were presented, but also 


homemaking, teaching, 
trades and industry: 


nursing, the 
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SAVANNAH DISTRICT LUTHER 
LEAGUE PRESENTS CHINA 
PROJECT 


China made a very impressive and 


inspiring call to all Savannah Luther 
Leaguers on January 26th at St. Paul’s 


Parish Hall. In fact she called so 
loudly that she brought seventeen 
Brunswick Luther Leaguers over 


eighty miles to answer it. 

The first call came through a De- 
votional Service conducted by the Re- 
formation Luther League. Several 
Leaguers representing St. Paul’s, As- 
cension, and Reformation, Savannah; 
St. Luke’s Thunderbolt, and St. James, 
Brunswick, discussed in a most inter- 
esting and inspiring manner China’s 
Calis, (Dr (C, AS Iii gene Sl Siler 
resume of all talks and told of China’s 
Call through Her Needs. The Leag- 
uers responded with a generous offer- 
ing for the Youth Helper for China 
Projector them. Werot Ay 

China then called through a varied 
and extensive exhibit. The Interme- 
diate-Senior group of Ascension 
Church had collected a large number 
of interesting articles, from stamps to 


rugs, costumes, pictures, dolls, metal 
ware, etc.,, and also made and as- 


sembled a cut-out paper village. The 
booth was decorated with bamboo and 
real Chinese lanterns. 


The next call came through a couple 
of games, including one which focused 
the attention of the Leaguers to the 
twelve large banners of Chinese mot- 
tos made by St. Luke’s, Thunderbolt, 
Luther Leaguers. This League also 
had charge of all decorations in the 
hall, excluding the booth. 


The last and final call came through 
a delicious supper served by the St. 
Paul’s Luther Leaguers. After supper 
the Leaguers assembled around the 
piano for informal singing until time 
for the Brunswick Leaguers to depart 
for their eighty mile trek back home. 


® The Centralite, occasional news 
sheet of the Central Synod (Pa.) 
Luther League, is again in circulation. 
Mrs. Betty West, Publicity Secretary, 
is the able editor. 


® The Luther League of University 
Lutheran Church, Seattle, Washington, 
publishes a monthly news sheet, Ink- 
spots. A Youth Hall to be built by 
the congregation will soon be erected 
on the church property. 
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@ The Chicago District Luther 
League reports that it recently held 
the best banquet in 15 years when it 
met at St. Luke’s, Park Ridge, with 
280 Leaguers, pastors and counsellors 
present, e 


® St. John’s Luther League, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, reports that instead of 
giving individual Christmas gifts to 
one another, they pooled their funds 
and presented it for the child-feeding 
program of Lutheran World Action. 


@ The Luther League of Illinois 
plans to complete its three-year quota 
for the current China-Skeldon Project 
of the Luther League of America in 


1947, 

® The Luther League of Canada 
is now issuing, through its Publicity 
Comittee, a monthly mimeographed 


newspaper. The name _ chosen is 
CULEGAS 
® The Manitoba District is now 


concentrating on getting everything in 
readiness for another season of their 
summer camp at Lake Brereton. 


@® Signs of new life and activity are 
reported in the Southern Conference 
of the Kansas Synodical Luther 
League. Their convention at Tulsa 
was the first held in many years. Tom 
Owen, synodical vice-president, is a 
member of the Tulsa League. 


@ The Luther League of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., under the 
leadership of their pastor, Dr. Henry 
H. Bagger, visited the Temple League 
of Temple Shaari Shomayim. Leag- 
uers were shown around and had ex- 
plained to them the significance of dif- 
ferent parts of the Jewish ritual. They 
also joined in a hymn-sing of Chris- 
tian and Jewish music. 


® Did you know that the Jack 
Rabbit is the interesting monthly news 
sheet of the Luther League 0 Kansas? 


® Officers and Executive Committee 
members of the L. L. of The Central 
Pennsylvania Synod held their quar- 
terly meeting in Christ Church, Har- 
risburg. They completed their plans for 
the Convention in St. Paul’s Church, 
York, July 10-12, 1947. Executive Sec- 
retary Frease attended the meeting and 
counseled with the Leaguers. They pre- 
sented a check for $25.00 as an over- 
payment on the 1946 dues. Youth Fel- 
lowship Rallies will be held throughout 
the Synod in September by the Luther 
League Committee of Synod. 


@ “Live Lines” publication of The 
Harrisburg (Penna.) District Luther 
League has appeared in the usual novel 
form. Their Annual Banquet was held 
in Palm Church, Palmyra with former 
Army Chaplain, Rev. William E. 
Swoope as speaker. 


NEBRASKA LUTHER LEAGUE 
CONFERENCE LARGEST 
YET HELD 


Two hundred and thirty-three reg- 
istered Nebraska Synod Luther Leag- 
uers, pastors and adult counsellors, 
representing 19 congregations,  at- 
tended the annual officers’ and work- 
ers’ conference at Salem church, Fre- 
mont, Sunday afternoon and evening 
March 16 in spite of snowy weather. 
The attendance and registration was 
an all-time high. The previous high 
was 209 at the conference in 1946. 


Hastings, First St. Paul’s, captured 
honors on two counts: having the 
largest delegation—25, and coming the 
farthest distance—145 miles. 


Beginning with devotionals  con- 
ducted by Waldo Hansen, Fremont, 
first vice president, the conference in- 
cluded an introduction by Rey. Paul 
Wiegman, Tekemah, chairman of the 
conference; a report on the state 
League by Gerard Kern, Fremont, 
president; presentation of the 14-point 
program (standard of achievement for 
Nebraska Luther Leagues) by Rev. 
Paul deFreese, Hooper; and a talk, 
“Builders”, by Rev. Roy W. Johnson 
pastor of Sinai Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Fremont. Departmental con- 
ferences on the three phases of Luther 
League work—educational, missionary, 
and life service—were held with the 
secretaries of these departments, Eve- 
lina Meyer, Scribner; Clyde Luther, 
Hooper; and Rev. F. W. Henkel, Au- 
burn, respectively, in charge. 


Tine Rey. Iona C, letersiney, IDIDy, 
Fremont, president of the Nebraska 
Synod, brought greetings. Marialice 
Eckley, Tekamah, recording secretary, 
ended the afternoon program with de- 
votionals. 


The conference closed with supper 
served in the church basement. Fea- 
tured on the supper hour program 
were group singing directed by the 
Rev. W. F. Most, Omaha, member of 
the national and state executive com- 
mittee, and the showing of the 1946 
camp-convention motion pictures by 
Pastor Henkel. 


During the session of the executive 
committee, sandwiched in before the 
supper, Pastor Most was named chair- 
man of a committee to “revise and 
make attainable’ the present 14-point 
program. Pastor Henkel and James 
Eschenbrenner, Fremont, were as- 
signed to confer with the executive 
committee of Synod regarding a state 
Luther League “owned and operated” 
camp. Eschenbrenner was also chosen 


to edit a state Luther League paper 
each month until the annual camp- 
convention in August. 
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Invitation 
Put the following verse on posters 
or cards decorated with flowers. Be 
sure to include the time and place. 
“The flowers that bloom in 
May, tra-la 
Have nothing to do with 
with the case 
But at our Flower Show you'll 
laugh ha-ha 
So bring your smilingest face.” 


Decorations 
Use vari-colored flowers made from 
crepe paper or use real flowers. 


Games 

Get Acquainted. Provide each per- 
son with a pencil and a piece of paper 
and a yellow sunbeam cut from con- 
struction paper with a place for his 
or her name. Then each pins it to his 
back. The object is to get everybody’s 
name without letting anyone see your 
name. A prize may be awarded to per- 
son holding longest list of names. 


Spring Poem. Give each person a 
copy of the following lines to which 
they must add a fourth line to com- 
plete the verse. 


The rose still blushes and the 
violets blow 

The spinach still “spins” and the 
onions grow 

The lettuce still “lets” and the 
turnips “turn” 


Flower Puzzle. Each player draws 
a chart like the one shown. The pur- 
pose of the game is to fill in the 
spaces with words that begin with the 
letter at the top of the column and 
are in the class of nouns indicated at 
leff. Four points are scored for each 
entry selected by no one else, and one 
point for each entry used by other 
players. 


Fruit or | 
Vegetable 


Boy’s 
Name 


City 


| 

ae eed 
May Pole. (Grand March) Line up 

marchers in a single front rank and 

pass down the line with a ball of 

string and as you pass ask each per- 


son to grasp the string with his left 
hand. Instruct everybody to face right 


| 
| 
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ay Hower Show 


By NANCY LOUISE GABLE 


and follow the leader in a spiral march. 
After the spiral is unwound, the lead- 
er compliments the guests upon their 
ability to follow a leader perfectly. He 
tells them further that the next march 
will be slightly different and he guar- 
antees that it will be a success if ev- 
ery member maintains his hold on the 
string. The leader then winds the 
spiral in the usual manner. Instead of 
reversing his steps he ducks under the 
string in various places making it 
impossible for the others to follow 
him. He continues in this manner call- 
ing constantly “Hold on to your 
string”. In less than a minute the 
players will have strung themselves 
together in a confused and compact 
mass. It will be very easy for all 
players to extricate themselves if the 
leader will instruct everyone to place 
his string on the floor. 


Auction Sale. Write names of farm 
animals and implements on slips of 
paper and give one to each player. 
Have one player for an auctioneer. 
Place chairs for each player except 
auctioneer along one side of wall. All 
players stand on opposite side of 
room. The auctioneer takes one of the 
slips, reads the name of the article he 
is about to sell and gives the usual 
description of the property. The bid- 
ding becomes lively and when the 
auctioneer says, “Sold” all scramble 
for a seat. The one left standing be- 
comes the auctioneer. The sale is over 
when all of the property is sold once. 


May Apple Relay. Divide group into 
four teams. Give each team an apple 
which each player in turn places under 
his or her chin. In this manner the 
apple is passed from one member to 
the other down the line and back 
again to the leader. The team that 
finishes first wins. 


Flower Exchange. Have the group 
count off by fours. Players sit in a 
circle. Leader announces that all Ones 
are Daisies; all Twos, Roses; all 
Threes, Violets; all Fours, Pansies. 
One player stands in the center and 
does the bargaining. Pointing to a 
player in the circle he says, “I wish 
your flower”. This player asks, “What 
will you give in exchange?” The per- 
son who is in the center must answer 
one of the four kinds of flowers he has 
in exchange. If the player accepts, he 
says, “I'll take it”. Then he and the 


players bearing the name of the flower 
mentioned must change places. In the 
mixup the center man seeks to secure 
a chair. If, however, the player does 
not wish to accept the bargain, he 
says, “Wait until Summer”. In that 
case everyone must change places. Of 
course, whoever fails to secure a chair 
is put in the center and must start the 
bargaining again. 

Glow Worm (Folk Dance). Music: 
Any music in 4/4 time may be used. 
Chorus of “Glow Worm” is particu- 
larly good. Music may be played 
slowly at firet, then speeded up so that 
players are practically running. 


Words: Leader may call following 
words-or group may sing them: 
Walk, two, three, four 
Back, two, three, four 
Point, two, three, four. 
Turn, two, three, four. 


Formation: Partners in double cir- 


cle (man on left) 


Action: (1) March forward in line 
of direction four steps; (2) Face part- 
ners, march backward four steps (men 
toward center, ladies toward outside.); 
(3) Face diagonally left toward front, 
point finger at person opposite you 
(man is thus pointing to lady of cou- 
ple ahead) and march four steps for- 
ward to this new partner, grasp both 
outstretched hands; (4) Turn this new 
partner with a four step turn; (5) Re- 
peat indefinitely or until original part- 
ners meet again. 


Refreshments 
Serve cold lemonade and cookies. 
Closing 
Opening Hymn: “Open Now Thy Gates of 
Beauty” (308 PSH) 


Call to Worship: 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us 
make a joyful noise to the rock of our 
salvation. 

Let us come before his presence with thanks- 
giving, and make a joyful noise unto him 
with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great 
king above all gods. 

In his hands are the deep places of the 
earth; the strength of the hills is his also. 

The sea is his, and he made it: and his 
hands formed the dry land. 

) come, let us worship and bow down: let 
us kneel before the Lord our maker. 


Hymn: “Praise To God and ‘Thanks We 
Bring” (355 PSH) 
Thought: ‘‘Gardens” 


“ There are many kinds of gardens all over 
the world. There is the garden of the high- 
road, which rejoices every passer-by; but 
if you look closely you will find the leaves 
and petals of the flowers white with dust. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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_“And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the 
fishers.”—Matt. 


sea: for they were 


PETER and ANDREW 


Again we present for your pleasure a seasonal cross-word puzzle. We trust 
that you are enjoying this addition to the contents of your youth magazine. 
To solve this puzzle you proceed in the usual way. When you have finished, 
search for the solution which you will find elsewhere in this issue. But don’t 
look for it until you have put forth your best effort. 


ACROSS 


“Tesus, walking by the sea of Gali- 
lee, saw two...” Matt. 4:18 

“T do not ... the man” Matt. 26:72 

Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me... than these” John 21:15 

Nickel (abbr.) 

Exclamation of surprise 

“And he went ...., and wept bit- 
terly” Matt. 26:75 

“Peter saith unto him, Lord, dost 
thou wash my...” John 13:6 

“And he saith unto them, Follow 
Pan Matt, 4.19 

Member of Parliament (abbr.) 

“they straightway left their nets, 
and followed .. .”’ Matt. 4:20 

“they that received ... money came 
to Peter” Matt. 17:24 

. Matt. 


Peter tried to walk on the.. 
14:29 
Bone 
Capital of Moab Num. Zips 
“ when they had further threat- 


ened. them, they let them go” 
Acts 4:21 


28 Part of a circle 
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“and I will... you fishers of men” 
Matt. 4:19 

Obstruct 

“a oreat multitude of fishes: and 
their net...” Luke 5:6 

“And he ... them out, as far as 
to Bethany” Luke 24:50 

“Then ... Peter, and ran unto the 
sepulchre” Luke 24:12 

“Peter rehearsed the matter from 


the beginning, and expounded...” 


Acts 11:4 


“Lord, it is good for us to be...” 
Matt. 17:4 ‘ 

Height (abbr.) 

Peter ... Jesus three times 

“What God hath cleansed, that call 


. thou common” Acts 10:15 
North latitude (abbr.) 
Master of Fox Hounds (abbr.) 


“in those days Peter... up in the 


midst of the disciples’ Acts 1:15. 


“we... hear them speak in our 
tongues” Acts 2:11 

“they ... on their face, and were 
sore afraid’ Matt. 17:6 


1“ 


? 


to 


DOWN 
the city of 
John 1:44 


Hectometer (abbr.) 


Andrew and 


Peter” 


“an upper... , where abode both 
Peter, and James, and John, and 
Andrew” Acts 1:13 


+ Break forth 


N 


|| 


Eeastinioad ee 
4:18 
. of the two which heard John 
speak, and followed him, was 
Andrew” John 1:40 
“thie 
WS 2 a 5 EDN” 
Paige Genel, dle . 
seek” Acts 10:21 
Sisal 3 5 
John 1:42 
Falsehood 
matter 


into the sea’ Matt. 


fig tree which thou cursedst 
Mark 11:21 

he whom ye 
brought him to Jesus” 


concerning a trivial 


5 Large Australian bird 


“Peter, standing up with the eleven, 
lifted up... voice’ Acts 2:14 


“Peter said unto them, Repent, and 
. . baptized” Acts 2:38 


“thou art Peter, and upon this .. 


I will build my church” Matt. 
16:18 
“Jesus with him Peter, and 


James, and John” Mark 9:2 
Same as 27 across 


Aaron (abbr.) 

“Peter having a sword drew it, and 
sear. the highs priest-s* servant ’ 
John 18:10 

Rear Admiral (abbr.) 


Diminutive of Albert 

Dry 

“said unto Peter, Get thee. . 
Satan” Matt. 16:23 

Snakelike fish 


- me, 


Road (abbr.) 
“oo your way,... his disciples and 
Peter” Mark 16:7 


Plateau State (abbr.) 


SL andmcit eee hiss nehtwean lol 
18.10 
“as ... lame man which was, healed 


held Peter and John” Acts 3:11 
“what ... the cause wherefore ye 
are come” Acts 10:21 


Bible 
Cross- Word 
Puzzle 


By Lucile 
Pettigrew 
Johnson 
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for young 


CAN WE STOP NOW? 


By Rev. G. Edward Knapp 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 


WHY? To show young adult Lutherans that, HOW? Method: “Can We Stop Now?” states 
though many of them fought their way to peace via the leader. Stop What? He then presents the first 
victory, their job is not yet done. The task of bind- speaker who tells, What Lutheran World Action Is. 
ing up the wounds of war and building for a new The next speaker tells, How We (congregation, 


world, especially in Central Europe, is peculiarly the synod, U.L.C.A., N.L.C.) Have Shared in Lutheran 
task of Lutherans of the Western Hemisphere, and World Action. Another, Glimpses of L.W.A. Funds 
Lutheran World Action is their great opportunity by at Work. Still another, What of the Future of’ 
means of which to accomplish it. L.W.A.? Conclude with “What More Can We Do’? 


See the articles pages 14-17 in this issue, also the article German Church, Not State, Now Teaches Religion 
in Russian Zone for additional material on this subject. 


@ What Our Scripture Says 2. Volunteer to conduct an every-home visitation 
Let’s begin with a few basic propositions—propositions throughout the congregation in behalf of Lutheran World 
which should be obvious and incontrovertible in the light Action. 


of our scripture lessons: 3. Sponsor the showing of “Mission of Mercy” (or 
(i ee@uae ordi lcsie Christ mle ethemelor nome mon” of the other films or film strips) in our congregation. 
heaven and came to earth not to be ministered unto 4. Present the cause of Lutheran World Action at the 


but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many. meetings of the various auxiliary societies of the congrega- 
(Out ocomer ne mcailm thenicely cous Che cia eRCLOn and channel their special offerings into the Lutheran 


committed to follow in His steps, which means, very World Action account. 


concretely, continuing and extending in their day the _5. Assist neighboring congregations to raise and pass 
very ministry which He carried on in His day on earth their Lutheran World Action objectives by volunteering 
im dine Glesh. our services as a Loyal chapter to the pastors. 

(3) This ministry consists of serving all the needs, 6. Remember Lutheran World Action in our private 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual—of all men— and group prayers. 


regardless of color, class, race, or other distinction. 


(4) This ministry is to be continued until the Gatien 2 z re ; 
need for it no longer exists—that is until there is no the pastor: or Soto cinber igebely occas ee ieee ‘4 
hunger, physical or spiritual, left in all the world. What is L. W. A.’s 1946-1947 goal? , 


(5) To cease ministering before the wall is fin- Is that enough to take care of the most pressing needs? Why was 
ished (to borrow a figure from Nehemiah) is to be- Te WA We Me ED Ee aes program of 
ae ne ares ae : ; L. W. A? o determines how L. W. A. funds shall be spent? How 
tray he aie we profess as Lord and Saviour, and to is the money and goods channeled to the places of need? What is 
interfere, to that extent, with the establishment of His L. W. A.’s plan for 1948? Beyond that? What bearing has this pro- 
Kingdom. gram of L. W. A. on the peace of the world? Of what importance is it 

to the future functioning of the Lutheran Church in Central Europe? 

(Questions like the above may be answered by consulti ce - 

@® Matters for Research tor’s Bulletin,” received by him monthly, and the pariphless Latte 
Your congregation’s quota for L. W. A. in 1946-1947, For 1948. Power for the Atomic Age.” Consult your Synodical L. W. A. Director 


Percentage paid on current quota. Method used to raise it. Test ALGER Aone Aveces New Vou ae N. tee Pathe 


effectiveness of method by percentage raised. (Should be nearing 100% 
mark by this time.) 

Adopt different method, if necessary. Plan now for raising 1948 Source Materials and Available Aids 
quota. Practically every issue of “The Lutheran” 

Discover synod’s percentage paid to date. (See 1947 Minutes or Monthly issues of the “Pastor’s Bulletin’ (ask your Pastor to loan 
consult pastor.) ou his copy of ‘recent issues). : 


M 
Notel percentagewot LU La Cal : Workers’ Handbook and Congregational Handbook entitled “Atoni 
Bee aneeand: g quota paid. Percentage of total Power for the Atomic Age” (send to New York office-—231 Madison 


® Ask Me Another One 


Ave., New York 16, New York) This is the best available single 


Material needs being met by Lutheran World Relief, Inc Plan; hel is i i i 
t I € y ‘ ; s elp, and is supplied gratis f stributi 
for continued ingathering of clothing, bedding and shoes, “Comic” Book, NEES he Seas a SW ota eee distribu 
: tion an Sund childre S i Nao 
@ Some Things We Can Do othe): nong Sunday School children (also gratis from ‘New York 


. ; “Mandate from the Master’’—Poster. 

: re $1 or 7 or $5 or $10 or $50 or $100-a-year Offering Envelopes, bearing same picture and legend as the poster 
men for Lutheran World Action; that is, pledge ourselves Dime cards, for use by Sunday School children, rons 
to give such an amount to Lutheran World Action every Assorted pamphlets available from New York office. 
ee rac an eae J Monthly Pictorial Review Poster, “Lutherans in World Action’ sent to 
\ all Pastors for bulletin board display. : - 
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May 4, 1947 
Fourth Sunday after Easter 


“LIVING FOR THE NEW DAY’==Program For Life Service Day 


By 


@ Suggested Program 


The following program can _ be readily 
adapted for use at the local League meeting, 
a special group meeting of several Leagues, 
or a District Rally. It is recommended that 
District or group meetings be held on this 
day; and that the meetings be open to all 
members of the congregations. 


Ii the suggested participants are not avail- 
able, the characters may be represented by 
Leaguers, who should wear symbolic garb. 


Organ Prelude 
Spirit of Service: “I am come that they might 


have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.”—John 10:10 
Processional: ‘“‘Onward Christian Soldiers” 
(379 CSB; 293 PSH) 
Invocation 
Psalm 145 
Gloria Patri 
Hymn: ‘Shepherd of Tender Youth” , (282 


CSB; 225| PSH) 


Offering (For student aid, or Lutheran World 
Action, or missions) 


Anthem or Solo 
The Call to Service: 


Spirit of Service: ‘Know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye have of God, 
and ye are not your own? For ye are 
bought with a price: Therefore, glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, 
which is God’s . . and if it seem evil 
unto you to serve the Lord, choose ye 
this day "whom ye will serve.” 

Response by Congregation: ‘He shall call 
upon Me, and I will answer him: I will 
be with him in trouble, I will deliver him, 
and honor him. With long life will I 
satisfy him; and show him my salvation.’’ 

Fields of Service: (Brief talks by MLeaguers 
who represent these) 

The Layman in all Walks of Life (Butcher, 
baker, candlestick maker’’) 

The Minister or Missionary 


The Christian Doctor or Nurse 


The Deaconess or Parish Worker 

*Life Service Covenant 

Prayer 

Benediction 

Recessional: ‘‘The Son of God Goes Forth to 
Wats Som eSB.) 291) ESE) 


Silent Prayer: 

“On what has now been sown, 

Thy blessing, Lord, bestow; 

The power is Thine alone, 

To make it spring and grow; ; 

Do Thou the gracious harvest raise, 

And Thou alone shalt have the praise.’ 
~ Amen. 


Helps for the Program Planners 


@ Place of Meeting 


Preferably in the church proper. If held in 
the church, place the Christian flag and the 


Se 
*Life Service Covenant cards are available at 
10 cents per dozen; 75 cents per 100; from 


The Luther League of America, 1228 
Spruce Street, Suite 405, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa: 


MAY, 1947 


REV. JOHN P. SHANNON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chairman, Life Service Committee, L. L. of A. 


ie Service flag at the entrance to the chan- 
cel. 


If in a meeting room, or in auditorium with 
a stage, place flags of all nations at back of 
stage and Christian flag and Life Service flag 
in center and in front of others. 


® Properties 


Spirit of Service will wear a long white 
gobe and carry a large candle or torch, 


Speakers will dress in accordance with 
their professions, and each will have a candle. 


There shall be two or more light-bearers, 
depending on the anticipated attendance, who 
shall wear their usual dress. They shall pro- 
cess with the pastor, choir and speakers, and 
shall sit in the chancel or on the stage during 
the Service. Each shall carry a large candle. 


Each Leaguer present at the Service shall 
receive a small candle when he arrives. If the 
Service is public, the Leaguers will sit in the 
front pews. 


Four or more Leaguers shall be appointed 
ushers. They shall direct the worshippers to 
their proper places and see that everyone 
receives a copy. of the program. They shall 
receive the offering. , 


® Program Mechanics 


A fifteen minute musical prelude shall be 
played while the congregation is assembling. 
At the time set for the opening of the Service, 
the Spirit of Service shall enter the chancel 
from the Sacristy, stand in the center and 
recite the first Scripture (John 10:10) passage, 
then remain standing, facing congregation, un- 
til the liturgist arrives at the chancel durin 
the processional; then step to one side wit 
the light-bearers. 


The choir shall 
lowed by the light-bearers, 
the pastor-loci. 


The pastor-loci will conduct the Service 
through the offering. Following the anthem, 
the Spirit of Service’ will stand in the center 
of the chancel, ask the congregation to rise, 
and lead the Call to Service. 


Then, as an introduction to each speaker, 
the Spirit of Service will deliver the designated 
Scripture passages. After each introduction the 
Spirit of Service will be seated and the speaker 
shall stand in the front and center of the 
chancel and speak for five minutes. 


When the last speaker has finished, the 
Spirit of Service shall light his candle or torch 
at the Altar, deliver his appeal for Service, 
and then light the candles of the light-bearers. 
The light-bearers shall light the candles of 
the speakers; and then pass _the light on to 
the Leaguers in the pews. While this is being 
done the Leagurs shall sign their *Life Serv- 
ice Covenant cards; and the organist may 
play the Luther League Hymn (578 CSB; 
294 PSH) 


When the candles are all lighted, the con- 
gregation will rise and receive the benediction. 


The pastor and the Spirit of Service will 
lead the recessional, followed by the speakers, 
the light-bearers, and then all the Leaguers 
(beginning with the front pews), with the 
choir at the end. All will walk two abreast 
with candles lighted. 


fol- 


lead the processional, 
and 


the speakers, 


The Spirit of Service 
(Between prelude and processional) 


“T am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 


(After anthem) 
The Call to Service 
(After Call to Service) 


“Then the twelve called the multi- 
tude of the disciples unto them, and 
said, It is not reason that we should 
leave the word of God, and serve 
tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye 
out among you seven men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business.” 


But we will give ourselves continu- 
ally to prayer, and to the ministry of 
the Word.” (Acts 6:2-4) 


“Likewise must the deacons” be 
grave, not double-tongued, not given 
to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre; holding the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience. For they 
that have used the office of a deacon 
well purchase to themselves a good 
degree, and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” (I Timothy 
Syetey, tle) 


(After layman speaks) 


“This is a true saying, If a man de- 
sire the office of a bishop, he desireth 
a good work. A bishop then must be 
blameless the husband of one wife, 
vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, 
given to hospitality, apt to teach. Not 
given to wine, no striker, not greedy 
of filthy lucre; but patient, not a 
brawler, not covetous; one that rules 
his own house, having his children in 
subjection with all gravity, (For if a 
man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the 
church of God?) Not a novice, lest 
being lifted up with pride he fall into 
the condemnation of the devil. More- 
over he must have a good report of 
them which are without; lest he fall 
into reproach and the snare of the 
devil.’ (1 Timothy 3:1-7) 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Twenty-three 


May 11, 1947 
Fifth Sunday after Easter 


THE MOTHER WE CAN'T FORGET 


@ Suggestions for Leader 


The League’s Mother’s Day program can 
and should be one of the most attractive of 
the year. For by it the League not only pays 
tribute to its mothers, but also it may serve 
to point out to the adult members of the con- 
gregation the vitality and value of the church’s 
youth program. By all means the mothers of 
the members of the League should be invited 
to share in the fellowship of the occasion. 
This may be done by sending simple, but at- 
tractive invitations to each mother. This should 
be followed up by a personal invitation on the 
part of each member of the League to his or 
her mother to accompany him or her to the 
meeting. 

A lovely gesture may be added by presenting 
each mother, as she enters the place of meet- 
ing, with a single flower—a rose or a carna- 
tion—or an inexpensive corsage. 


In planning the program the Leader should 
attempt to give the mothers some part in 
the meeting. Certain of the mothers could take 
part in the worship service. Special mother- 
daughter numbers, such as a piano duo or a 
vocal duet, could be arranged. In the discus- 
sion of the topic, special emphasis could be 
laid on the discussion of pertinent subjects, 
such as the following: “How to make the 
atmosphere of the home more congenial’; or 
“How to foster the free discussion of prob- 


lems within the family—home improvements, 
finances, recreation, education’; or ‘Putting 
Christ in the Home’’. 


Since the major Scriptural reference for the 
Topic is Mary, the mother of Jesus, the wor- 
ship service, suggested below could be supple- 
mented by the presentation of certain of the 
famous and beloved paintings of the Ma- 
donna. This can be done by procuring the 
set of 2x2 Kodachrome Slides based on aus’ 
“Christ and the Fine Arts’, which contains 
interesting interpretations of all the paintings. 


This set of slides may be had on a rental 
basis» from the United Lutheran Publication 
House. 


For this meeting the setting and atmosphere 
should be as charming and attractive as pos- 
sible, so as to appeal to the guests. The 
mothers, all of them, should be made to feel 
completely at home. At the conclusion of the 
meeting proper, all may adjourn to the fellow- 
ship hall to enjoy light refreshments in an in- 
formal atmosphere. 


® Program 


Prelude: ‘“‘Ave Maria,’’ by Bach-Gounod 
Call to Worship: 
God sought to give the sweetest thing 
In His almighty power 
To earth; and deeply pondering 
What it should be, one hour 
In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other, 
He moved the gates of heaven apart 
And gave to earth a mother. 


Author Unknown 
Hymn: “Lord of Life’ (418 CSB) 
The Scripture: Luke 1:26-45 
Vocal Solo: “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
by Dvorak 


Picture Interpretation: ‘The Madonna of the 
Sacred Coat”, by Chambers (see Maus, 
“Christ and the Fine Arts”, page 561) 

Poem: . ‘‘Mother’s Love” 


Her love is like an island 
In life’s ocean, vast and wide, 
A peaceful, quiet shelter 
From the wind, the rain, the tide. 


‘Tis bound on the north by Hope, 
By Patience on the West, 

By tender Counsel on the South 
And on the East by Rest 


Above it like a beacon light . 
Shine Faith, and Truth, and Prayer ; 
And through the changing scenes of life 
I find a haven there.—Author Unknown 


Twenty-four 


Luke 1:26-45 


By Rey. Francis E. Reinberger, Walkersville, Md. 


Hymn: “O Holy Lord, Content” (417 CSB) 


Prayer: Our Father of love, who giveth unto 
fe all good things, we thank Thee this day 
for our mothers, for their deep devotion and 
love, for their sorrow and suffering that we 
might never know pain, for their faith and 
prayers that we might have happiness, for 
their example and teaching that we might 
live according to Christian principles. We 
thank Thee, too, for the happy fellowship 
of our homes. Make us a firm part of that 
hearth-fire communion, and help us to be 
worthy of the blessings which come to us 
there. Give unto us wisdom and strength so 
that in the joy of a life consecrated to Thee 
we may serve Thee and all men. Accept 
our prayer in the Name of Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour. Amen. 


Presentation and Discussion 
The Offering 
The Lord’s Prayer 


of the Topic 


At this point, if it be desired, the group 
may adjourn to another room for a_ brief 
social hour. . 


Guiding Thoughts 

In a spirit of tender love and devo- 
tion, men and women everywhere have 
set aside this day as Mother’s Day. 
Today we remember with prayerful 
thanksgiiving the sacrifice and affec- 
tion of those sweet women whom all 
of us call “Mother.” There is no heart 
so hard, no life so bitter, no soul so 
degraded, but that the name “Mother” 
does not stir memories of days past 
and present which tell of better things. 
This, then, is our tribute to these dear 
women on this day dedicated to them. 


An Undying Portrait 


As an undying portrayal of all that 
is dear to us in our mothers in every 
age, in every situation, we have before 
us the character of the most beloved 
mother in all the world—Mary, the 
Mother of our Lord. To the children 
of every age Mary, by her example of 
sacrifice and love, appears as the ideal 
of motherhood. She knew the pain of 
childbirth, the distress of being wid- 
owed in her youth, the confused un- 
certainty of seeing her family breaking 
up, even the grief of beholding her 
Son crucified. And yet her faith, a 
mother’s faith, sustained her. Not for 
a moment was her faith staggered. 
She knew that God remembered His 
handmaid. She understood that in the 
mind of God there can never be love 
without grief; there can never be 
mercy without justice; there can never 
be peace without suffering. She knew 
what it means to be a mother, 


A Mother’s Privilege 


She realized the divine privilege of 
a mother. To be enabled to bring into 
the world a child of God, a soul fash- 
ioned after the image of God, is a rare 
privilege. She knew that every child, 


newly-born, is a battleground—its 
soul overflowing with the possibilities 
for evil and the possibilities for good- 
ness. It is here that a mother’s privi- 
lege is most clearly seen. For if she 
is to follow the ideal of the blessed 
Mary, she will strive with all her 
might to develop these possibilities for 
goodness, so that the possibilities for 
evil may be destroyed. It is so very 
true that the mother who ignores the 
development of her child’s soul is for- 
saking her heavenly mission as a 
mother. To be cautious about a child’s 
diet; to watch carefully his growth 
and weight is not enough. The soul 
and spirit of any child is equally im- 
portant, or niore so, and must be 
guarded just as jealously. 


A Mother’s Love 


But then, Mary knew, too, that a 
mother must be filled with love. How 
can we ever attempt to define or de- 
scribe a mother’s love by the poverty 
of man’s vocabulary! A mother’s love 
is a jewel of unpurchasable price. Each 
time we see a rainbow following a 
violent storm, the sight fills us with 
a wonderful peace, inspiring us with 
renewed faith and confidence in’ the 
mercy of God. A mother’s love is like 
a rainbow. Following a _ storm of 
trouble and turmoil, it brings peace 
of mind and heart. A mother’s love 
has always seemed the nearest ap- 
proach we humans have to the love of 
God. There are no barriers to a 
mother’s love—it overcomes impa- 
tience, doubt, fear, illness, yes, even 
death itself. When’ all the world 
seemed united in its hatred of her Son, 
Jesus, Mary never once was shaken in 
her love for Him. Perhaps she did not 
understand His mission, His death, 
but her love carried her through. 
Once, not many months before, Christ 
had asked His disciples, “Whom think 
ye that I am?” Peter had answered, 
“Thou are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God!” But Mary would have 
answered, “Thou art my Son, the ob- 
ject of all my love.” A man may be- 
come great in the eyes of the world— 
president of the United States, head 
of a great industry, a famous surgeon 
—but to his mother he is always her 
son. How wonderful for us is the love 
of our mothers! 


But like the love of God, a mother’s 
love, to be made a part of us, must be 
returned. All love—the love of God, 


(Continued on Page 27) 


“UTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


May 18, 1947 
Sunday after the Ascension 


CHASTENED BUT NOT DESTROYED 


® Suggestions to the Leader 


The importance of this program for the 
young people is to have them understand that 
the churches in the war-torn sections of Eu- 
rope have come through difficult times. In 
coming through these emergencies, a_ great 
purging has taken place in the Church, so 
that despite diminished numbers the power of 
God’s spirit working among them has greatly 
multiplied their results. 


Pictures of the great churches of Germany 
before the war might be posted around the 
room, as well as the cathedral-like churches 
in many of the other countries. Most of these 
buildings have now been destroyed and in 
their place we in America have sent simple, 
humble wooden chapels. A comparison of pic- 
tures will help greatly to understand the handi- 
cap of ruined institutions and the demand for 
spiritual relief which is needed so greatly in 
most sections of Europe. These pictures may 
be gotten from many libraries. Some help will 
be given by the National Lutheran Council, 
231 Madison Avenue, N. Y. They will provide 
you with much helpful information. One way 
to develop your program would be to have 
a discussion of the importance of the church 
buildings and institutions in the life of the 
people and also in the discussion you might 
bring out the power of the spiritual life of 
Christians in America and how the young 
people think it compares with that of the 
faith in Europe. 


@ A Suggested Program 


“The Church’s One Foundation” 
(198 CSB; 135 PSH) 


Psalm 90—Read in unison 


Scripture: I Peter 2:19-25 

19. For this is thankworthy, 
for conscience toward God 
suffering wrongfully. 

20. For what glory is it, if, when ye be 
buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it 
patiently? but if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God. 


21. For even hereunto were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving 
us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps: 

22. Who did no sin, 
found in his mouth: 

23. Who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when he suffered, he threatened 
not; but committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously: 


24. Who his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree, that we, being 
dead to sins, should live unto righteousness: 
by whose stripes ye were healed. © 

25. For ye were as sheep going astray; 
but are now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls. 


Prayer: Ruler of all the universe, in reverence 
we come before Thee, for out of Thy abid- 
ing love Thou hast sent unto the world a 
Saviour. Give us the faith to believe, the 
hope to endure, and the patience to love. 
Through the sacrifice of Christ, our Lord, 
make us to be whole in Thy sight. Keep 
from Thy people the desire to do evil; ban- 
ish from their lives sin and lust so that 
they might follow Thy paths. Pour down 
Thy love in which we may learn to love 
those we dare not love. Humble our spirits 
and destroy the pride of self that we may 
glorify Thee by our words and actions and 
see the needs of others. Gratefully, we thank 
Thee for Thy loving care. Make us to 
understand more fully that all we possess 
or know art Thine. We acknowledge Thee 
as our God through the power of Thy Spirit 
and the revelation of Thy Son, through 
whom we pray. Amen. 


H - “Tesus Still Lead On’”’ 
ymn: “J&60 CSB; 215 PSH) 


Topic Presentation : “Chastened But Not De- 
stroyed” 


MAY, 1947 


Hymn: 


if a man 
endure grief, 


neither was guile 


I Peter 2:19-25 
By Rev. Everett J. Jensen, New York City 


Discussion and Questions 
The Offering: 


Hymn: “Through the Night of Doubt and 
Sorrow” (137 PSH; 201 CSB) 


Benediction: John 14:27 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. 


@ The Topic 

In the inevitable calendar of the 
Church year, the season of the Holy 
Spirit comes to us again. When we deal 
regularly with the intimacies of the 
Trinity, we are often prone to neglect 


the all-important functions of this 
part of the Godhead. As_ children, 
when we learned about God, it was 


easy for us to know and understand 
the specific instances of the life of 
Christ. As children, we got to love 
more and more the story of Jesus as 
our Saviour and the tender Shepherd. 


It was exceedingly difficult for many 
of us as we grew in spiritual wisdom 
to learn about this thing which we 
knew only as a “Spirit.” It has been 
a ghost to too many of us for a long 
time. To know Christ and to love 
Him has been easy, but when we are 
told that we can come to that Christ 
and know the Father only through 
some intangible Spirit, we face a con- 
flict of religious thought. 


One day when we were on the West 
Coast, we visited a large local ship- 
yard. There we watched two whirlies, 
huge cranes, lift a 113 ton section of 
a drydock from its pre-fabricated site 
to its place on the way where the 
dock was being assembled. The whirl- 
ies moved into place, the lines were 
made fast, and with a long, slow tug 
the section was lifted into the air like 
so much fluffy cotton. Gently it was 
carried high over our heads and swung 
ever so slowly but firmly into its place. 
Actually it was not the whirly or its 
operator; it wasn’t the lines or the 
skill of the men; they helped, but it 
was the force of the electric current 
generated upstream that made that 
section glide through the air into its 
place. As Christians, we must under- 
stand that when we deal with God, 
our relation to Him is made through 
the powerful forces of His own Spirit 
here on earth. Often we forget that 
we can pray, we can understand, we 
can love only through His Spirit. 
Luther sums it up well: “I believe 
that I cannot by my own reason or 
strength believe in Jesus Christ my 
Word) or come to Him. 3.” 


An Awakened Church 


In Europe, due to the great diffi- 
culties and the qualms of conscience 
which so many of the people have 
come through, a new awakening of the 
importance of God’s Church has come 
upon the people. Faced with a con- 
flict of ideologies, many people had to 
take a stand on one side or another. 
Often it was a question of suruvival. 
In many cases it was a choice between 
a belief in a state-imposed way of life 
or in a way of life that was in accord- 
ance with God’s plans. If you chose 
the latter, it meant the elimination 
of your daily food-ration, the taking 
away of your means of livelihood, and 
often concentration camp or death. 
The testimonies of men’s lives in this 
period stand out like beacons of Chris- 
tian courage on the pages of recent 
history. Such men as Bishop Berggray 
of Norway, Kaj Munk in Denmark, 
Lilje and Niemoller in Germany, and 
countless other unnamed individuals 
suffered hardship or death siimply be- 
cause they believed in a Christian way 


of life. 


It should be understood from the 
beginning that not all Christians had 
the courage or the faith to let their 
religion dominate their lives—that 
many easily succumbed to the dictates 
and necessities of daily life. But there 
were many who, having seen God 
through the eyes of their faith, were 
willing to have their faith increased 
and quickened in order that the things 
in which they believed might live and 
might not be killed off. The testimony 
of that faith remains alive in the deeds 
of the people. For instance, Denmark 
has refused any additional aid which 
we might send her and has agreed to 
care for thousands of refugees who 
are within her borders. These refu- 
gees are enemy nationals who but re- 
cently overran this country. In Ger- 
many the people have given to the re- 
lief work of the Protestant Church 
more food and clothing than all the 
Protestants in America have been able 
to send into that country. These are 
simple evidences of a practical Chris- 
tianity in action. 

Recently a leader of the under- 
ground in Norway toured this country 
and talked to college students and to 
members of the Lutheran Church. Just 
before he left he said that he was con- 
cerned greatly about the churches of 
America. His country, having been 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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May 25, 1947 
WHITSUNDAY 


OURS A CHURCH OF MANY TONGUES 


@ Suggestions to the Program Planners 
God has given to the Lutheran Church as to 


none other the miracle of Pentecost, the 
miracle of many tongues. Keep this in mind 
as you arrange the program for this Whit- 


sunday program of your League. The custom- 
ary symbols of this day may be used in a 
humble decoration of your meeting room: 
birch branches, rose petals, a sheaf of wheat. 
Think of the “‘fiery tongues’, the multiplicity 
of tongues, the church as a “mustard tree”, 
and ripeness unto harvest in connection with 
these symbols. 

The League may be prepared for this pro- 
gram by the suggestion that every member 
bring a copy of the Bible, or part of it, to 
this meeting, a copy in some language other 
than English. The demonstration will show 
the language background of the Lutherans in 
your League today. Or secure trom the Amer- 
ican Bible Society one of their folders show- 
ing the verse John 3:16 printed in many of 
the language versions printed by the society, 
and pass it around before the meeting. Or 
secure from the Board of American Missions 
a copy of the pageant: “In Our Own 
Tongues”, written for the anniversary appeal 
by Wilfried Tappert, and put it on either as 
a pageant or as a radio skit. This must be 
secured well in advance of the date of the 
meeting. 


If you know of a linguistic mission in your 
city, it might be worth your effort to secure 
its pastor for a brief discussion concerning 
the background of his national group in this 
country, and the need of his people for serv- 
ices in a language other than English. 


If some of your Leaguers are ex-servicemen, 
they may be able to tell of Lutheran missions 
in obscure corners of the world in languages 
that are used also in this country among our 
linguistic missions, such as, Japanese, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Icelandic, Italian, Finnish, 
Swedish, ete. 


Find out how many linguists you have in 
your group, and ask them to read portions of 
the Scriptures in the language they have mas- 
tered. Stress the need of the Church for lin- 
guistic pastors, and for lay workers in Lu- 
theran World Action who can qualify in two 
or more languages. If there is any response 
to your appeal, communicate with League 
headquarters; it will see that the proper au- 
thorities are informed. 


®@ Program 


Suggested Hymns: 
ss For A Thousand Tongues” 
SE mals ome Si) 


Ten Thousand Harps and Voices” 
PSH; 133 CSB) 


Whose Almighty Word” 
PSE; 217) CSB) 

“Come Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire” 
(106 PSH; 142 CSB); also in CSB 140, 
222, and 2st 

Psalm 19 
The Scripture: Acts 2:1-12 
The Prayer: Prayer No. 54, CSB, page 143; or 

“Dear Father in heaven, Who at Babel 

didst humble the pride of man and diversify 

the tongues of men, and at Pentecost didst 
proclaim Thy gracious Gospel of forgive- 
ness and life to all men in their own tongues : 

Help us humbly to accept Thy mandate to 

preach to every tongue and nation Thy Gos- 

pel; that we may come at length into Thy 
kingdom where there is only one nation, 


Thine elect, and only one language, the 
language of love; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord; Amen. 


The Offering: 

Prayer of Dedication: Dear Father in heaven, 
who hearest every one of us, no matter in 
which tongue or language we speak ' with 
Thee: Hear our prayer this day as we ask 


Twenty-six 


Acts 2:1-12 
Ernst A. 


jor those who are separated from us in many 
ways, but not in Thy love for us, nor in 
our love for them; and give to our offerings 
the grace to multiply, even as the sermon of 
Peter on Pentecost, into many tongues and 
languages; that they may assist in proclaim- 
ing to all nations, in accordance with the 
will of Jesus, our Savior, the gracious Gos- 


pel of Thy love; through the same, Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Amen. 

@ The Bible Tells Us 

I Corinthians 9:19-23. As Paul, so must 


those who preach the Word today be willing 
to approach men on their own level. This 
does not exclude the level of language. 


I Corinthians 12:4-11. The ability to speak 
various languages is in the service of God a 
gift of the Spirit. The implications of this 
statement in the language work of the Church 
are evident. 


I Corinthians 14:1-9. The gift of tongues 
in the early Church was a remarkable phenom- 
enon worthy of study. It, however, also 
wrought confusion. To bring Christ to men, 
it is necessary to speak a language which they 
can understand. 


I Corinthians 14:10-25. The use of many 
languages by a Church is a sign to the un- 
believers that the Church is verily in earnest 
about its mission. 


John 19:19, 20. Pilate published the death 
of Jesus in three languages. This multiplicity 
of tongues is a part of the cross which we 
revere and preach. 


_ Revelation 7:9-17. In heaven the redeemed 
from every tribe and nation praise God in 
one language, because here on earth the Church 


has brought them the Gospel in their own 
languages. 
Genesis 11:1-9. Oneness of language suc- 


cored rebellious pride in man; the confusion 
of tongues kept men apart from one another. 
Our zeal for Christ’s kingdom will bridge 
these chasms of separation that divide and 
gather together into one the scattered chil- 
dren of God, through a ministry in many 
tongues. 


® Think These Through 


The following emigration figures from Lu- 
theran countries suggest the great losses our 
Lutheran Church has suffered in not being 
properly organized to minister to these thous- 
ands, Shall we make the same mistake again? 
Esthonians 5,000; Letts 38,000; Wends 20,000; 
Lithuanians 440,000; 1,300,000 Czechoslovak- 
ans; 590,000 Hungarians; 320,000 Finns; 
1,000,000 Austrians; 100,000 Volga Germans: 
40,000  Siebenburgers; 7,000,000 Germans; 
3,000,000 Scandinavians; and a host of others. 


A nurseryman once refused to sell flowers 
to anyone who did not ask for them by their 
correct Latin name. His business failed. Big 
business sends agents to foreign nations and 
insists that they master the language of the 
country to which they are sent. Is there any 
bigger or more important business than that 


of the Church? 
Rulise there much difference between Bible 
English (King James Version) and modern 


Basic English? If it is difficult for Americans 
to understand the Bible language, how much 
more difficult must it not be for the foreign 
born? Discuss on this basis the statement: 
“Foreigners read English newspapers and buy 
their groceries in English, therefore they 
should attend English services.” 


® Additional Program Material 


Report on Linguistic Missions, Minutes of 
the Savannah Convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church, pp. 190 to 197 (1934) 


The Lutherans of New York-Wenner; chap- 
ter on the problem of language, Dae / oe eub- 
ee Petersfield Press, 319 East 19th 
ot.,  N. a '@s 


Tappert, D.D., New York City 


®@ The Topic 
Lutheran Linguistic Work 


The miracle of Pentecost has given 
direction to the Church of Christ how 
to expand the Kingdom of God: by 
going out into all the world, and 
preaching the Gospel to every creature 
in his own tongue. 


Them Eutheraime Churcheinwalletamnas 
has always had a linguistic problem. 
It results from the Reformation prin- 
ciple that the Gospel must be preached 
in the language of the people. The dif- 
ference between Europe and America 
in this respect is that in Europe the 
situation is stable, while in America 
it is fluctuating. In Europe the lin- 
guistic problems of our Church are al- 
most entirely confined to border popu- 
lations, or to small minority groups 
in compact settlements. These popula- 


tions have remained stationary for 
centuries, and the problem of the 
Church in ministering to them has 


been comparatively easy. Where they 
have failed to identify themselves with 
the country in which they lived; where 
they have insisted in maintaining 
through centuries not only their Lu- 
theran faith, but also a foreign na- 
tionality and language, as they did 
in Poland and Russia, they have be- 
come extremely vulnerable in times of 
political upheavals, and in some cases 
have been completely wiped out. 


Our Church and Immigration 


America, the great melting-pot, has 
received Lutheran immigrants in large 
numbers, and has absorbed them 
quickly. At times successive waves of 
immigration have swept the United 
States and Canada, and have created a 
problem, which the established 
churches were in no way able to meet. 
The native, English-speaking Church 
was not strong enough, nor efficiently 
organized, to gather, guide and shep- 
herd the teeming millions of Luther- 
ans who came to this continent; they 
were largely left to themselves, organ- 
ized their own congregations, erected 
their own churches, and in general 
did what seemed right in their own 
sight. This situation was largely re- 
sponsible for the chaotic conditions, 
which resulted from such unplanned 
and unguided churchwork in those 
days. There is no doubt that our 
Church has suffered many losses by 
hanging on to a foreign language too 
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“And how shall they hear without 
a preacher? And how shall they 
preach, except they be sent? as it is 
written, How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the gospel of 
peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things? (Romans 10:14, 15) 


(After minister or missionary speaks) 


“For I was an hungered and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink: I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in; Naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” (Matthew 25:35, 36, 40) 


(After doctor, nurse, or social worker 
speaks) 


“T beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service. 

Having then gifts differing accord- 
ing to the grace that is given tous... 
Let love be without dissimulation .. . 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” (Romans 12:1, 6, 9, 
21) 


(After Deaconess or Parish Worker 
speaks) 

Go to Altar and light candle; face 
congregation and say: “What profiteth 
it a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 


Jesus said, “I am the light of the 
world.” 


“T am the Spirit of Service. I be- 
seech you to determine this day that 
you will serve the Lord. Receive this 
Light, then, and pass it on by word 
and by deed, in Jesus Name!” 


—Light candles of speakers and 
light-bearers— 


Introductory Words for Speakers 


(Speakers may use these words ver- 
batim or begin their talks with sim- 
ilar emphasis in their own words. 


If the speakers are minister, doctor, 
etc., let them tell why they became 
such, the need for more workers in 
their fields of service, and the joys and 
rewards of such service. 

If the speakers are Leaguers, let 
them tell why they plan to serve in 
their respective fields, the needs they 
have observed; and appeal for others 
to come and serve with them.) 
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I. A Church Councilman. 

“Tam a member of our church coun- 
cil. I have found that the work of our 
congregation encompasses the whole 
life of our community. And life today 
is certainly complex. No one person 
can serve all the needs of all the peo- 
ple; not even the pastor. It takes many 
helpers. My wife teaches in Sunday 
school. When I reflect on the effect 
Sunday school had on my life, I real- 
ize what a splendid and necessary 
service she is contributing. My daugh- 
ter is studying to be a social worker. 
She, too, will be a helping hand of the 
church. When one serves on the coun- 
cil, he begins to see that we need 
many more pastors, missionaries, 
evangelists, doctors, nurses, deacon- 
esses, and parish workers. But for 
every one of these we need a multi- 
tude of willing, helping hands. If every 
Christian would live his life under the 
guidance of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
would soon begin to see a new day 
day dawning, a truly Christian era of 
peace and blessing.” 

Complete with a personal testimony* 
of the stewardship of time and talent. 


II. A Minister or Missionary 

“T am a minister. When I reflect on 
the reasons for my decision to enter 
the ministry, I remember first of all 
that I had an inescapable conviction 
that God wanted me to serve Him in 
this way. I remember that I had a 
deep-set conviction that the only hope 
for a world of blessing and peace, was 
for all men to know and believe in 
Jesus Christ as Saviour. I saw the 
tremendous fields for conquest and I 
wanted to have a part in it. I remem- 
ber, too, the impression made upon 
me by my own pastor. I thought where 
would the church be without pastors? 
The pastor enlightens, guides, leads 
me with preaching; ministers to the 
spiritual life cf my family in baptism, 
communion, marriage, illuess, death. 
He helps us to know and do the will 
of God. 

Complete with the needs he sees. 
today; and the joys of such service 


III. A Doctor or Nurse. 

“TIT am a doctor. When I was young 
my Christian zeal inspired me to find 
a vocation that would enable me to 
bless many people. I knew a doctor 
with high Christian ideals who ac- 
quainted me with the doctor’s world. 
He encouraged me to follow his pro- 
fession. And I have. I have always 
felt that my work complements that of 
the pastor. He ministers primarily to 
the spiritual man, I to the physical 
man. Yet, these needs cannot be sep- 
arated. We must, and do, labor to- 
gether. 


Complete with needs for doctors and 
nurses, especially in our mission fields: 
speak of the joys of such service. 


IV. A Deaconess or Parish Worker. 


“T am a deaconess. From my own 
experience and conviction I am sure 
that there are many young women in 
our churches who feel called upon to 
dedicate their lives to full time serv- 
ice in the Name of Jesus. There is no 
greater opportunity for helping to 
bring the New Day than that of using 
one’s life to teach the children the 
Christian Way, to minister to the sick 
and shut-ins, to assist to bring efh- 
cient direction of the complex program 
of the church as it strives to bring 
the Gospel to every creature.” 

Complete with needs for deaconesses 
and parish workers; speak of joys of 
such service. 
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the love of father and mother, the 
love of husband and wife—is more 
than a one-way proposition; it must 
be returned in like measure. Think 
what your mother’s love has meant 
to you—sacrifices of things she would 
have liked to have; burdens of worry 
and fear when you became ill or when 
you did headstrong, foolish things in 
your youth that could have been ser- 
ious; terrible doubt when you made 
decisions which seemed unreasonable 
to her. Have we made the same sac- 
rifices for her; have we known similar 
worry and fear? Of course, a mother 
does not see this as necessary. She 
does these things because hers is the 
unselfish love which has always por- 
trayed a mother. 


A Mother’s Sorrow 

But Mary, the mother of our Lord, 
knew more than just the divine privi- 
lege and the love which comes to a 
mother: she knew, too, in the most 
heart-breaking fashion, the sorrow 
which is the heritage of every mother. 
In the heart of Mary and all mothers 
there come moments of great joy. 
Have you ever watched the face of a 
mother at the graduation of a son or 
daughter from high school or college, 
especially if that graduation became 
possible only after great sacrifice? But 
how different the expression on 
Mary’s face at the foot of the Cross! 
How terrible the fear in a mother’s 
heart when her child is stricken with 
disease! How complete the sorrow 
when her child passes away! 

Is this the reason why a mother’s 
life is like a constant prayer? Do not 
the knowledge of their divine privilege, 
and their love, and their sorrow com- 
bine to bring them close to God? 
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They know that from Him, and only 
from Him, comes life—the life which 
they, as mothers, bring forth into the 
world. Every mother looks upon her 
child, and realizes that this new bit of 
life has been created by God; and as 
He had the power to create it, so he 
has the power to take it away. That 
is why mothers pray: they know the 
power of God better than the rest of 
us. The, knowledge of this power they 
seek to give to us, their children. For 
they know, too, that though we are 
their offspring, we are most of all the 
children of God. They realize that our 
life with them is earthly and tempor- 
ary, but our life with Him, the Father 
of us all, is heavenly and eternal. And 
so, they want us to come closer to 
Him Who is the source of all life. 
We pray that to all our mothers this 
day will bring happiness and peace; 
and to all of us, their children, may 
God grant a full understanding of the 
place of The Mother We Can’t Forget. 


®@ Illustrative Materials 


“A MOTHER” 


Once upon a time I planned to be 
An artist of celebrity; 

A song I thought to write one day, 
And all the world would homage pay; 
I longed to write a noted book,— 
But what I did was learn to cook! 
For life with simple task is filled, 
And I have done, not what I willed. 
Yet when I see boys’ hungry eyes, 
I’m glad I make good apple pies! 


—Elizabeth A. Thomas 


“DEAR OLD MOTHERS” 


I love old mothers—mothers with white hair 
And kindly eyes, and lips grown soft and sweet 
With murmured blessings over sleeping babes. 
There is something in their quiet grace 
That speaks the calm of Sabbath afternoons; 
A knowledge in their deep, unfaltering eyes 
That far outreaches all philosophy. 

Time, with caressing touch about them weaves 
The silver-threaded fairy-shawl of age, 
While all the echoes of forgotten songs 
Seem joined to lend sweetness to their speech. 


Old mothers! as they pass with slow-timed 
step, 

Their trembling hands cling gently to youth’s 
strength. 


Sweet mothers!—as they pass, one sees again 
Old garden-walks, old roses, and old loves. 


—Charles S. Ross 


_ “God could not be everywhere and there- 
fore he made mothers.” 


—An Old Jewish Proverb 
“I pray that our Heavenly Father may as- 
suage the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must 
be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom.” 
P —Abraham_ Lincoln, 
“Letter to Mrs. Bixby,” 1864 


“Mother is 


the name for God in the lips 
and hearts of 2 


little children.” 
—William Makepeace Thackeray, 
“Vanity Fair’ 


Note: Other illustrative materials may be 
found .In the books which are suggested as 
helps in arranging the program. 
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@ The Bible Speaks PRA 
Luke 1:26-45. What marvelous inspiration 
is given to all mothers in this lovely narrative 
of Luke! “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it unto me according to thy word.” From 
the very beginning the faith of our Lord’s 
mother in the wisdom of God was great. 
Hers was an attitude of complete resignation 
to the will of God. He knows best! Here, too, 
is Mary’s acceptance of the divine privilege 
which marked her entire life. Humility marked 
her every act from this time forth. There 
seems to be reflected here in this mother the 
same attitude which her divine Son was later 
to show in the moment of His greatest agony, 


“Not my will, but thine be done.” 
Luke 1:46-55. The Magnificat! A Mother’s 
Song! When the composers of our church 


liturgy included Mary’s song of praise in the 


Vespers Service, they memorialized forever 
a mother’s faith. Behold Mary’s joy at her 
recognition of God’s saving grace. Listen to 


her praise the power of God as He promises 
deliverance to all oppressed people. After read- 
ing and singing this ecstatic hymn, we can 
only conclude that this is a faith that nothing 
can destroy. 

John 2:5. This is another bit of evidence 
of the length and breadth and depth of Mary’s 
faith, not alone in her God, but also in her 
Son. At the marriage at Cana, as on other 
occasions, she may not have understood her 
Son’s unique mission, His strange power, but 
she never wavered in her knowledge that He 
was sent by God. No matter what the world 
might think of this strange Man, hers was 
always an attitude of deep and abiding love 
and faith. 


Proverbs 31. The portrait of a Virtuous 
Woman. Perhaps it would be well for every 
bride to read this chapter, for nowhere else 
in literature are the virtues of a good wife 
and mother extolled and described as _ here. 
In this day when so much consideration is 


being given to the strengthening of the home, 


the wise men of Proverbs could well offer 
some suggestions. 
Isaiah 66313: Who has not gone to 


“Mother’’ for comfort at some time or an- 
other? We are never too old to seek respite 
and solace at this well of comfort which never 
goes dry. In the life of the famous French 
novelist of the last century Honore de Balzac, 
it was his mother’s failure to give comfort to 
him in his boyhood which marked him more 


terribly than any other factor. 
John 19:25. Who is able to discern the 
depths of a mother’s sorrow when she is 


forced to watch her child die? Mary’s sorrow 
must have been even more complete when we 
realize the type of death through which her 
Son was_ passing—a death preceded by ter- 
rible suffering and agony, a death which 
seemed to her to bring an end to His lofty 
dreams and ideals, and what was even more, 
His was a criminal’s death. Yes, her sorrow 
must have been complete. But even then, she 
probably forced herself to stand by the Cross 
out of a desire to bring Him a measure of 
comfort. Is it not another indication of our 
mothers’ willingness to sacrifice themselves 
even when laden down with grief? 

Luke 2:51. Summed up here is the secret 
of our mothers. It lay in their great heart. 
No word, no cry, no act, no idea, no dream 
of their child escapes them. Everything is 
kept in their heart. Perhaps this is the source 
of their deep affection and love, their tremen- 
dous capability for sorrow and sacrifice, their 
unselfish desire for the well-being of their 
child. Truly God has given to man no greater 
gift than our mothers. 
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overrun by a philosophy alien to their 
way, of life, had come to the realiza- 


tion of the power of Christ’s atone- 


ment. That atonement is preached 
from its pulpits; discussed in its 
schools; felt in its homes. He said 


while he was here in America he could 
not feel—he could not find—the im- 
pact of this atoning power of a Sav- 


iour in the lives of individual church 
members. It was his belief that the 
Churches of America were more con- 
cerned about the organizational life 
of the congregation: of how the Luther 
League was working with young peo- 
ple and entertaining them: of how the 
Ladies Guild was doing with its sew- 
ing project, or the Men’s Club with 
their bowling league. His concern was 
that we should come to a more com- 
plete understanding of ‘this saving 
erace of Jesus. People who have daily 
walked with death, who realized that 
any minute might be their last, have 
to think in terms of their own rela- 
tionship to God. It became natural for 
them each day to make themselves 
clean in the sight of God, to make 
themselves acceptable for any even- 
tual life which might confront them. 
They came to realize that it could 
only be accomplished through the 
power of God’s Spirit working among 
them—the power of the Spirit to give 
them enlightenment and to show them _ 
the way of salvation. As they came 
to this awareness their faith was 
quickened, their lives were changed, 
and it mattered not the tasks set be- 
fore them, whether they involved life 
or death. 


The remarkabie impact of a life 
such as this, naturally, has been car- 
ried over into the post-war world. 
They are concerned about food and 
clothing and shelter right now, but the 
power of God's Spirit among them 
cannot be overestimated. 


At the watch-night service on New 
Year’s Eve in Pastor Fricke’s church 
in Frankfurt, Germany, Dr. Empie, 
director of Lutheran World Action, 
was a guest. The powerful words of 
the 90th psalm were read in the church 
that night “Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations 
So teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom. Return, O Lord, how long? and 
let it repent Thee concerning Thy 
servants.” When the sermon was fin- 
ished, the ushers came forward to re- 
ceive the offering plates from the 
hands of the pastor and they were 
distributed among the congregation. 
There was no sownd as the offering 
plates were passed from pew to pew. 
As they were brought to the chancel 
for consecration before the altar of 
the Lord, there was nothing in them 
but piles of paper. After the service 
was over, Dr. Empie asked Dr. Fricke 
what could possibly be in the offering 
plates because he realized that money 
could buy nothing in occupied Ger- 
many. The offering plates contained 
food coupons which the people had 
given in order to rebuild their church. 
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Right now there is not a spiritual 
revival sweeping across Europe as we 
are often led to believe. People are in- 
terested in the church, but the cares 
of their bodies and of finding a place 
to live weigh down upon them more 
heavily than concern for their spirits. 
But the potentialities of a tremendous 
flood of God’s Spirit are evidenced 
everywhere. Having lived dangerously, 
having walked with God, their souls 
are cultivated for the message of 
Christ’s gospel. Gradually, as they 
come to think more and more of the 
ultimate fate of the nations of the 
world and of their souls, they shall be 
torn between the forces of Christ and 
the forces of totalitarianism. Only as 
the Church is strong in other parts of 
the world and can sustain the spirit 
of these people, will they be able to 
recover. The physical needs are tre- 
mendous. The spiritual needs of these 
people are even greater. They have 
been chastened by the war and desire 
a new way of life. 


A number of paths stand open be- 
fore them. First of all, the insidious 
forces of communism, with its push- 
ing-down of personalities and its up- 
lifting of the state, has a firm foot- 
hold in many parts of Europe and is 
nearest the scene. It can make many 
promises which it is not now able to 
fulfill. Paganism of every sort is ready 
to marshall forces across Europe and 
to ensnare the lives of the people. A 
third possibility is a great turning to 
God. Right now the churches in Amer- 
ica are praying and working to that 
end. As the people come from their 
dilemma and seek a new way of life, 
those who have been chastened by the 
fires of war will understand that God 
does forgive, that God can take men 
whose lives have been sordid and cruel 
and change them into powerhouses of 
His Spirit. The responsibility of what 
happens to the soul of Europe rests 
largely upon the Christians of Amer- 
ica. What we do to strengthen the 
churches of Europe by our prayers 
and will determine how strongly they 
will be able to bring the Gospel of 
Christ’s love to the people who so 
desperately need it. 


@ Let’s Talk Out 

How important to the work of God's Church 
are institutions and buildings? 

Does faith among American Christians com- 
pare with that of people in other countries? 

How can we in America sustain faith in 
other countries? 

At what point can we say a people are 
chastened? When should we, then, begin help- 
ing them? 

Can we do more or have we done enough? 


MAY, 1947 


: What is the possibility of a great revival of 
faith in Europe? 

How does the help of Europeans for them- 
selves compare with what Christian America 
has given? 

What is the 


1 most pressing need of the 
brethren in Europe? 
_What is the state of the Church in Central 
Europe? 
How long will European churches need 
help from America? 
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long; but infinitely greater have been 
the losses, because our American 
Church was not prepared to harvest 
the field, when it was white uyto the 
harvest. ; 


A Better Approach to the Problem 


As the Church grew in strength and 
organization it became better able to 
cope with the situation, and success-- 
fully to tap the great reservoir of Lu- 
theran strength, contained in the lin- 
guistic groups. A linguistic ministry 
was created, able to serve these peo- 
ple in their own language, and to 
guide them safely through the transi- 
tion from a foreign language of the 
land. Church papers in*German, Fin- 
nish, Slovak, Hungarian and Spanish 
were subsidized, which brought the 
Gospel and information concerning 
American church life into the homes 
of these “strangers within our gates.” 
Large congregations were built up 
this way, which gradually became 
English-speaking, and took their place 
in the life and the work of the Church. 
The rapidity of the growth of our 
Church in America has coincided with 
the size of immigration; it slowed 
down lately, because immigration of 
Lutherans practically stopped during 
the war. 


Prospects for the. Future 


There is bound to be more immigra- 
tion in the near future. There are 
many thousands of our household of 
faith in Europe among the displaced 
persons, for whom new homes must 
be found; there is so much overcrowd- 
ing in Lutheran countries that the sur- 
plus population must be taken to other 
lands, or the kettle wilt boil over, and 
there will be no peace. Even if under 
present unsettled conditions govern- 
ments may hesitate to throw the doors 
of their country wide open, the posses- 
sors of the wide-open spaces will not 
be able to resist the pressure of the 
thousands of homesless willing work- 
ers, who seek a place where to build 
their new homes. 


Are We Ready for Them? 


This time we will be better prepared 
for what the future may have in store 


for our Church. Our Church is strong 
and well organized now; we have a 
well-defined policy for mission work. 
We have a declaration of principles 
for linguistic work, adopted at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1920. We want to 
quote only two paragraphs: “The in- 
junction which our blessed Lord gave 
to the Church to make disciples of all 
nations determines, not only that the 
Gospel can, but also that it shall be 
proclaimed in all languages and to all 
peoples, and that the most effective 
medium for the interpretation of God’s 
word is the language best understood 
by the people to whom the Church 
ministers . 


“In a country in which beside many 
native-born Lutheran§&, Lutherans 
from various lands, and of different 
tongues meet in a common national 
relationship of life, the Church must 
preach the Gospel, and administer the 
Sacraments not only in the common 
language of the Country, but also in 
the language of the various immigrant 
people, so long as this may be found 
necessary for their higher spiritual 
welfare.” 


Change of Former Policies 


This declaration will prevent an at- 
titude on the part of the Church, such 
as prevailed almost 100 


years ago, 
(and which has crept up again and 


again,) when the great immigrations 
began to bring Lutherans by the hun- 
dred of thousands to our shores. They 
were not welcomed by the , local 
churches, which on the contrary took 
a rather hostile attitude toward the 
attempt of others to gather them in: 
They would not have their member- 
ship contaminated with these foreign- 
ers. Their attitude was grossly nativ- 
istic, and if it had depended on them, 
most of these immigrants would have 
been lost to our Church. Their own 
numerical weakness made them fear 
that if they opened their churches to 
these hordes, the newcomers would 
soon overwhelm them and take posses- 
sion. 


Such things will not happen again. 
A strong Church will greet these of 
her children, who come out of great 
tribulation, and care for them with 
motherly care. They will be furnished 
with pastors of their own race and 
tongue. Already some forerunners have 
arrived from the small Baltic nations, 
which have been so cruelly overrun by 
the Russians: Latvians, Lithuanians 
and Estonians, and already two fine 
pastors, a Latvian and a Lithuanian 
are at work among them. Our organ- 
ization and equipment will enable us 
to salvage a larger percentage of Lu- 
theran immigration in the future, than 
we have been able to do in the past. 
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until one writer had an idea. This 1s 
the way it was done: The husband 
and wife were in an elevator together. 
On the 6th floor a young girl entered 
the car—and the husband removed his 
hat. Let us never forget that both 
parties, if the marriage is to be truly 
successful, must continue to play the 
part of lovers. 

Courtship in marriage is also to con- 
tinue in terms of loving service to 
each other. The husband will help his 
wife with her work as much as pos- 
sible in order to prevent her work 
day by day, from becoming drudgery. 
A certain farmer’s wife became in- 
sane and she had to be removed to an 
institution by means of a strait-jacket. 
Later her husband said he could not 
understand why she went insane. By 
way of explanation he said, “Why, 
nobody ever bothered her. She hasn’t 
been out of the kitchen in nearly 20 
years!” Many husbands are like this 
farmer. They expect their wives to 
stay at home and do the chores with- 
out end while they claim for them- 
selves all the freedom in the world to 
galavant. A helping hand in the home 
promotes married love. Helping with 
the dinner dishes will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the wife. She will love 
you all the more if you make yourself 
handy about the house in helping to 
douthiss one lixine sthate ne thessanre 
way, a wife can promote married love 
by serving her husband. Often she can 
help him in his work. An encouraging 
word now and then works miracles. 
If she shows an interest in his work 
and is concerned about his success, he 
will in turn love her all the more for 
her thoughtfulness and help. 


Marriage is life’s greatest adventure. 
It is a school in which husband and 
wife learn to live, love and work to- 
gether. Together they face life’s trials 
and sorrows, its joys and problems. 
Young people may truly look forward 
to marriage with excited anticipation, 
for the fullest for two people does not 
begin until they marry. A friend took 
an old gentleman to see his first base- 
ball game. The friend told him, “Now 
you're going to have more excitement 
for $3.00 than you ever had before.” 
The old man was right when he an- 
swered, “I doubt it. That’s all I gave 
for my marriage license.” 


MAY FLOWER SHOW 


(Continued from Page 20) 


lt costs this garden’ something to 
each weary traveler on his way. 
Then there is the garden behind the house, 
which is reached by a narrow, shaded walk. 
You have to bend your head to pass 
through the vine-grown turnstile in the wall, 
and when you are within, the world is quite 


cheer 


Thirty 


shut out. It is quiet in this garden, and 
there is a fountain singing, and an old 
sundial overrun with nasturtiums. You al- 
most forget about people unless something 
reminds you. 

Then there is the garden that runs all 
around the house. Just a narrow strip of 
bloom, but oh, how gay are the hollyhocks 
in the morning sun! 

And there-is the wonderful landscape gar- 
den on the side hill, where busy men labor 
all the day and in the setting sun the 
flying spray from the garden hose is like 
a rain of diamond points. 


And the window-box garden on the house 
at the corner of the park. There are gera- 
niums in it now, bright red geraniums. A 
canary bird sings in the sunshine just in- 
side the window. Sometimes the window is 
open and a gray-haired woman bends over 
the flowers caressingly, plucking off dead 
leaves and pouring water on the roots from 
an old silver pitcher. The children in the 
Park School almost always go home that 
way. 

And not to be forgotten is the garden 
just this side of the ash heap. If you look 


scattered tin cans behind 
is dry and caked in this garden, and if 
you had helped with the hoeing, your blade 
would have struck fragments of pottery and 
rusted wire and sometimes a bit of an old 
dress, but it is a brave little garden now, 
and when you look at it you do not see the 
ashes or the waste. 


All of us have not the gardens we would 
choose—many of us haven’t—and this is not 
altogether our fault. Many of us haven’t had 
the location suitable for a garden. We have 
had to do what we could with what we had. 
Yet we know that some of the loveliest gar- 
dens in the world have blossomed in the 
deserts of our great West, where all the land 
had to be irrigated first. 


If we want to have a really beautiful gar- 
den we need the advice of someone who 
knows something about gardening. Since the 
Lover of all things beautiful, who planted 
the first garden, makes all the gardens in 
the world grow, He must know more about 
gardening than anyone else. Besides, He likes 
to walk and talk with people in gardens. 
Do you suppose, if our garden has a poor 
location, He could show us how to make 
the most of it? Which do you suppose is 
more important, the location of the garden 
or the way we care for it? 


he father [0agne \\. 


REVIEW 


Does He walk in your garden? 


Prayer: O God, Who from the beginning of 
the world hast walked with man in the cool , 
of the day, come to commune with us now 
this evening-tide, and may no fear or shame 
lead us to hide ourselves from Thee. Amen. 


Hymn: “O Christians Leagued Together” 


Some Hints to Keep In Mind 
for Game Leading 

1. Get group into formation before 
explaining the game. 

2. Lose as little time as possible 
getting into the actual playing of the 
game. 

3. Give explanations clearly, briefly, 
and correctly. 

4. Stop the game when interest is 
at its height. 


Answers to Cross-Word Puzzle 
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Price changes on all 
Luther League publications 
effective April 1 


Subscription rates to 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 
are given in the inside front cover 


The Senior Topics Quarterly 


and 
The Intermediate Quarterly Helps 
Subscription Rates: 75¢ per year; 25¢ per quarter 
(One copy) 


Club Rates: When 10 or more copies of the Quarterly are 
mailed to one address the following rates apply: 


Number of Copies 
10 copies 
15 copies 
20 copies 
25 
50 


Per Year 


Per Quarter 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT==MARCH 31, 1947 


Youth Sunday 


A ee Nae ak Offering Special Gifts Missionary Anniversary Fund 
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Mic ee arcing 29.40 32.62 210.00 84.55 575.00 382.62 
Misneepoe cha needs 200.00 55.00 575.00 205.00 
Marcy eee S600 20:00 on 75.00 ee 
5 A 20. .00 
hoa oie [eh eteliecec ehate 250.00 25.00 125.00 350.00 100.00 
oe Jeney, Sic oes 525.00 141.60 260.00 224.16 775.00 900.57 
seals a a ear eericic 9990-00 6.61 44,00 525.00 457.05 1200.00 1292.13 
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Rocky Mountain .... 75.00 40.00 75.00 124.85 
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ee ) SPeBao0 16 225.00 5.00 120.00 (1) 145.30 175.00 255.85 
ae ae Bo gnosoouee Ben 345.00 345.00 39.72 1050.00 1093.03 
Ree ingimia> .- . sn 120.00 75.00 33.00 175:00 153.00 
HSECONSING & cee ne 330.00 180.00 500.00 280.00 


Alberta, Canada 
Puerto Rico ... 
British Guiana 
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South Sask., Canada 
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* Contributed to Youth Work in Hungary, March 1947,—$2.00 + In addition $283.56 contributed, March 1947, to Youth Work in Hungary 


: SPECIAL GIFTS FUND—March, 1947 


NEBRASKA Good Hope Lunther League St. John’s Luther League 
Trinity Luther League Hickory Cherryville O IALS 
Sidney Mount Gilead Luther League Bethpage Luther League 


Crouse 
Ebenezer Luther League 
China Grove 


NORTH CAROLINA Mt. Pleasant 


Executive Committee Luther League 


MRS» 1S: AS SCRONCE 


St. Timothy Luther League M cay eaniy 
Memorialized by 


Salisbury pee St. James Luther League St. Pauls Luther League 
Luther League of North Carolina oe en Luther League Nemiion Newton, N. C. 
Good Shepherd Luther League fe Poe 9 Concordia Luther League 
Mt. Holly Siapo te eneis Luther League Tandis : PFC. HAROLD RAY CRUSE 
10 1 = = Bre 
Blackwelder Chapel Luther League « beet Memorialized by 
Kannapolis i! Mt. Olive Luther League pate Luther League St. Paul’s Luther League 
Gold Hill Spencer Salisbury, N. C. 
Lutheran Chapel Luther League Teena Letilicn ate 
China Grove st. Martin’s Luther League aven Luther League - . 
Rien Salisbury THE REV. ENOCH HITE 


Holy Comforter Luther League 


Ralnont Trinity Luther League Memorialized by 


Vale Frieden’s Luther League 
Gibsonville, N. C. 


Wittenburg Luther League 


Lutheran Chapel Luther League Granite Quarry ; 
E. Gastonia St. James Luther League Mt. Zion Luther League 


First Church Luther League Roe cn Borie EVERETTE EAGLE 
Lexington St. Mark’s Luther League een Lame League Memorialized by 

Holy Trinity Luther League China Grove Se St. John’s Luther League 
Troutman St. Paul’s Luther League Coble’s Luther League Concord, Ne GC: 

St. Martin’s Luther League Salisbury Julian 

Albemarle Beth-Eden Luther League Christ louther! ueasue WILLIAM A. RUDISILL 
St. Matthew’s Luther League Newton Stanley Memorialized by 

Salisbury Emmanuel Luther League Faith Luther League Emmanuel Luther League 


St. Stephen’s Luther League 


Hickory 


Holy Trinity Luther League 


Gastonia 


Holy Trinity Luther League 


Mt. Pleasant 


First Church Luther League 


Greensboro 


Holy Trinity Luther League 


Raleigh 
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High Point 

St. Peter’s Luther League 
Salisbury 

St. Luke’s Luther League 
Charlotte 

Frieden’s Luther League 
Gibsonville f 


St. John’s Luther League 
Concord 


Faith 

Union Luther League 

Salisbury 

Organ Luther League 

Salisbury 

Bethany Luther League 
Hickory 


Trinity Luther League 
Concord 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


LLOYD PAUL WIEGAND 


Memorialized by 
Salem Luther League 
Fremont, Nebraska 


DORIS MAE LANG 


Memorialized by 
Salem Luther League 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Thirty-one 


WE CAN’T STOP NOW 


(Continued from Page 22) 

Audio-Visual Aids: 3 sound motion pictures; film strips; 6 sets of 
radio recordings: ; ; 
“Mission of Mercy’—1l6mm. Sound motion picture film. 32 minutes 

running time. Containing up-to-the-minute reports by Dr. 
Michelfelder and Pastor Daniel Nelson. This is the best aia 
of its kind in the field. } 

“The Good Fight”—l6mm. Sound motion picture, 40 minutes. 
About a year old, but still very inspirational and informative. 

“Marie Louise’—l6mm. Sound, 75 minutes. Does not deal speci- 
fically with Lutheran World Action, but a human story that 
will warm the heart of every spectator. Dialogue in German 
and French, but ample English titles to get the message across. 

“Dr. Empie’—filmstrip, 35 mm., black and white, with records. 
Contains Dr. Empie’s report on his recent return from Europe. 

“Dr. Fry’—filmstrip, 35 mm., black and white, with script. Dr. 
Fry’s address to the Cleveland Convention_ of the ULCA, 
correlated with pictures of his trip through Europe. 

“A Better Way’—filmstrip, 35 mm., black and white, with script. 
Covers full scope of Lutheran World Action at home and 
abroad. 

“By Their Side’—35 mm., in color, with script. Of limited scope, 
treating only the work of the Service Commission. 

“L. W. A. Begins at Home’—35 mm., in color, with script. 
Pictures work of the Division of American Missions. 

A collection of six sets of radio recordings for use on regular phono- 
graphs. 14 minutes each. Prepared for interdenominational groups. 


Suggested Program 
Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life’? (235 CSB) 
Scripture Lessons: 
Christ Announces His Mission—Luke 4:16-21 \ 
The Service Test—Matthew 25:31-46 (especially verses 40 and 45) 
Paul’s Exhortation to Benevolence—II Cor. 8:1-7 
Finishing a Task—Nehemiah 4:1-6; and 6215,) 16 
The Christian’s Duty to the Weak—Galatians 6:2-10 


Prayer: 


For the stricken and needy peoples of a devastated world: 


that their destitution may be lightened by the generosity and Chiis- 
tian stewardship of those who live in abundance; and that the 
preaching of the Gospel in their ears may fill them with new hope 
for the future, and give them a new purpose for-living; 


For our brethren in the faith abroad: 


that they may resist all temptations in their hour of testing, and 
stand secure against the allures of pagan philosophies; 


For our Lutheran Church throughout the world: 


that it may be preserved and extended as a bulwark agaist all 
falsehood, despair, and godlessness; and that in all established places 
and in all mission fields it may serve as a continuing and effective 
beacon of the true Light; 


For the homeless and uprooted in our own land and abroad: 


that in their disturbance of heart and mind they may find in God 
an eternally loving and all-powerful Father, and in His Church a 
faithful minister of His grace; 


For the American Bible Society: 


that through its distribution of holy scriptures faith may be 
strengthened, hope may be inspired, and love may be quickened in 
the hearts of the spiritually hungry; 


For our Lutheran Church in America: 


that through our united. ministry of Lutheran World Action we , 


may find and secure that unity of the Spirit without which we 
cannot but be a disappointment to our heavenly Father; : 


For ourselves : 


that in our plenty we shall not become unmindful of, nor calloused 
toward, the needs of others, but shall prove ourselves faithful and 
compassionate stewards of God’s mercies. 


Read: “Thine Arm, O Lord, in Days of Old” (236 CSB) as a poem. 


Presentation of the Topic, relating the continuing need of Lutheran 
orld Action’s ministry of physical and spiritual relief and re- 
construction—and our willing sacrificial, and consecrated participa- 
tion therein—to the scripture lessons just read and the prayer just 
prayed. About specific projects for chapter to undertake to promote 
Lutheran World Action in congregation and community. (Appoint 
committees to carry them out.) 


OBS rane Lutheran bee oe (faith without works, and prayers 
an iscussions without gifts, are dead). Sing Hymn “O God of 
Mercy, God of Might” (237 CSB) while offering is being received. 
Free Prayer by Leader, beseeching God’s blessing upon Lutheran World 


Action’s directors, contributors, and ministries; and upon the pro- 


jects our Loyal chapter has just adopted for effectuating Lutheran 
World Action in our congregation and community. 


Lord’s Prayer and Benediction 
Hymn: “Rise, Ye Children of Salvation” (202 CSB) 


Business and social hour 


Thirty-two 


Luther League Book-of-The-Month Club 


SELECTIONS FOR MAY 
Fou to You 


Send in to Luther League Headquarters for an Enroll- 
ment Card. Upon its receipt by Headquarters a member- 
ship card will then be issued which will entitle the League 
or Leaguer buying at least five books a year to a ten per 
cent discount on books purchased. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


“Christian Faith and My Job” 


By ALEXANDER MILLER 
Association Press—$1.00 


This is another in the new series of 
Haddam House books, a_ publishing 
project in the field of religious litera- 
ture for youth. This series is directed 
primarily to students and employed 
young people. 


This little volume is not a vocational- 
guidance handbook. It attempts one 
thing—to relate the Christian under- 
standing of life in the world to the 
problem of personal conduct in an in- 
dustrialized, highly competitive, and of- 
ten immoral society. In six brief chap- 
ters and within the scope of 60 
thought-packed pages it does this ex- 
ceedingly well. : 


eo 28 6 
FOR SENIORS (Senior Hi People) 


“MY VINEYARD” 


By DOROTHY HOYER SCHARLEMANN 


Concordia Publishing House—$1.75 


This is an exciting novel, the scene 
of which is laid in the Holy Land of 
Jesus’ day, brings the reader into con- 
tact with the influence which the liv- 
ing Christ had upon at least one fam- 
ily. This is no Sunday School tale, but 
one which deals realistically with some 
unpleasant people and facts. It is cal- 
culated to hold the attention of the 
modern high school student. 


eee 
FOR JUNIOR HI—Intermediates 


“TO THEE WE SING” 


By CATHERINE and FRANK HERZEL 
Muhlenberg Press, $2.00 


Here is something very different in 
the field of the story of church hym- 
nody. The exciting story is told in a 
very human way. It is especially rec- 
ommended for Junior Hi people who 
like to read, but it is certain to be of 
interest to every person who likes to 
read. A taste for church hymnody is 
likely to be developed in readers who 
had hitherto known nothing of it. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Koaucke College 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 


Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the major fields. Business 
Administration, with shorthand and typing. 


New admissions in February, June, and September. 
! CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


One Hundred Years Ago 


_ Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal educa- 
tion in a Christian atmosphere. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
_(Co-educational) Founded 1928 

_ Registered as a four-year college by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 

Located on Oyaron Hill, the College overlooks four con- 
verging valleys and the towering foothills of the Catskills, afford- 
ing a landscape of majestic grandeur. 

Offering: Four-year programs leading to the A. B. and 
Bays: degrees, including liberal arts, teacher training, business 
administration, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional programs in law, medicine, 
dentistry, medical technicianship and secretarial work. 

Special two-year program for church secretaries. 

12-week Summer Session begins June 10. First semester 
1646-'47 begins September 17. For literature, address: | 


theology, 


President, Henry J. Arnold Oneonta, New York 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


Spiritual Values Emphasized 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Gettysbury College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 

Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


“The only junior college 
in the United Lutheran 


Church for women.” 


First two years of college work 
Preparation for transfer for college degree. 
Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 


Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 


Last two years of high school work 


Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 


Situated in the “land of the sky” in Southwestern 
Virginia. 
For Information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L., Marion, Va. 


at 


Se Tee poe oro rae wer Feiss youth a superior AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
ny for a! an cien e. Ress 2 
Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. ies crowing pecan ct Sure SE een. 
Gatslep aude View Book upoderequest rained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone 
Wittenberg College A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO jee Catalogue write 


Neuterry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 


Academically accredited; educationally efficient; 
spiritually sound 


For catalogue write: 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Here Js Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 
In a church school leading to a college degree 
In professionalized training for every Christian service 


In the Diaconate of the Lutheran Church 


Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses 


Offer 
© Spiritual development 
® Collegiate instruction 
® Professionalized training 
@ Variety of opportunity 
® Service in the Church 
® Joyful satisfaction 


For Information Please Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 
405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Complete Life Service Supplies 


Lire SenViGe HONOH ROLL 


For Use in Local Congregation 
Size 112° by 18” 


Printed on heavy, white, 100% Rag Ledger Paper 
in Black and Red 


PRICE 75 CENTS EACH POSTPAID 


We will supply above Honor Roll and print name 
of Church (one line) in space alloted for that 
purpose in Black Old English Type for 
$1.75—-Shipment in three days 


EQ 


ss Fe Service 
LEOIL OR ROLL 
Wee z Lurem \ wigs 
LUTHER LEAGUERS 


Who have answered Christ’ Call 
to full time Christian Service 


Life Sewice Flag Record Book 


A 4%"x7'4" Loose-leaf Record in Imitation Leather 
Binder with Gold Cross on Cover 


Yellow Pages for Minister 
Blue Pages for Deaconess 
Pink Pages for Missionary or Parish Worker 


Index Guides for quick reference. Each sheet has spaces for 
= complete record of individual whose cross appears 
on Life Service Flag 


é @® Binder, Indexes and 50 Minister, 25 Deaconess and 
SEILLZA het wht lhltlide ti By iig, 25 Missionary-Parish Worker Sheets 


In Imitation Leather—$7.50 


Ire Senvi0e plrl6s 


We have a complete line of beautiful Life Service Flags, in fine grade White Banner Satin 
and in Rayon Silk. For a State, Synodical, Conference or District League we recommend the 3’ x 5’ 
size. For Local Leagues we recommend the 24%’ x 4’ size. Each flag is complete with 12 Yellow, 
12 Blue and 12 Red Felt Crosses honoring members of the Luther League who have chosen the 
respective fields of full time service as indicated by the Life Service Department of The Luther 
League of America. The prices are postpaid and insured. 


> 


BANNER SATIN RAYON SILK 
Flag Complete with are Sui aes > ae 
Gold Fringe $21.00 $23.75 $18.50 $21.00 
A Service of Dedication, as 
prepared by the Life Service Flag as above but with Gold 
Department of The Luther Hanging Cord and Tassel 22.50 25.25 20.00 22.50 


League of i i i 
aie i in epee megeys Flag as above but with Luther 

Mat Nit pra Ramee he a ELE IEE League (Black, Red, White, 24.00 26.7 
Blue and Gold) Hanging : 75 21.50 24.00 
Cord and Tassel 


ADDITIONAL CROSSES, 45 CENTS PER DOZEN 


THE LUTHER PRESS 
Everything in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


